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Xo  sooner  had  the  first  samples  of  these  colorful 
20-page  recipe  booklets  been  sent  to  home 
economists,  teachers  and  home  demonstration 
agents  than  letters  began  to  pour  in  requesting 
them  in  vast  quantities — and  every  mail  since 
has  brought  new  demands  for  more.  This  recipe 
service  is  a  new  addition  to  Canco's  far-reaching 
educational  program — and  another  of  Canco's 
main  services  to  the  Canning  Industrv. 


*e  should  like  vei 
copies  of  each  booklet 
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We  Dould  appreciate  receivii 
of  each  of  these  booklets  to  give  to/ 
chaarser  and  leaders,  4H  leaders  ar^ 


Please  send  me  booklets  on  "Hev  Ways  tc 
Lanned  Vegetables**  and  150  of  tne  one  entil 
*’New  Ways  to  Serve  Canned  Fruit*  •  I  want  i 
them  in  my  demonstration  work  in  the  Rome  1 
clubs. 


I  received  yoiur  two  new  recipe 
booklets  and  would  appreciate  fitly 
(50)  copies  ot  each  tor  cty  foods 
classes. 
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THIS  iS  Oi/J? 


311  LOCK-SEAM  BODY-MAKER 
FOR  GALLON  CANS 


%  For  those  customers  who  con  take  advantage 
of  the  economies  offered  by  electric  heating  of 
the  solder  pot,  we  have  designed  this  unit. 
Not  just  a  mokeshift  changeover  from  gas  to 
electricity,  but  designed  specifically  for  elec¬ 
tric  heating. 

The  heating  elements  are  brought  in  through 
the  bottom,  thereby  protecting  them  from  cor¬ 
rosion  and  leaving  the  surface  of  the  pot  free 
for  ready  cleaning.  The  exterior  of  the  pot  is 
covered  with  two  inches  of  insulation,  protected 
by  a  coating  of  cement  which  eliminates  all 
heat  losses  from  these  surfaces. 


The  bath  is  heated  by  four  elements,  each  of 
which  has  its  individual  automatic  thermostatic 
control.  These  controls  are  housed  in  a  case 
built  into  the  base  of  the  machine,  which  also 
contains  an  automatic  time-switch  for  connecting 
the  power  in  the  morning  at  a  predetermined 
time,  and  disconnecting  it  in  the  evening.  THs 
switch  has  a  special  attachment  for  interrupting 
operations  on  holidays. 


CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 
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CROWN  GAN 

DMEIVtR§  THE  GOODS 


"In  our  many  years  of  canning 
experience  we  have  found  that 
the  Crown  Can  Company  has 
given  us  a  better  service, 
combined  with  a  helpful  spirit 
of  cooperation  than  we  have 
ever  received.  We  also  want 
you  to  know  that  we  enjoy 
doing  business  with  the  Crown 
Can  Company  because  we  like 
their  fine  service  and  the  ex¬ 
cellent  way  in  which  they 
handle  their  business.”  * 


{*From  a  letter  in  our  files.  Name  on  request.) 


Division  of  Crown  Cork  O'  Seal  Company 


1*1 

Jj 

[l 

■ 

■  Whatever  your  problem,  Continental,  with  its 
tremendous  resources,  offers  every  facility  for 
greater  service  .  .  .  cans  of  highest  quality,  plain 
or  enamel-lined,  the  result  of  33  years  of  long  and 
intensive  development  and  research — aid  in  all 
canning  problems  thru  progressive  research — 
many  different  styles,  sizes  and  speeds  of  efficient 
closing  machines — and  unusually  prompt  ship¬ 


ments  from  modern  plants  conveniently  located 
from  Coast  to  Coast. 

Looking  after  your  interests  is  a  group  of  men 
long  experienced  in  the  Industry,  well  prepared  to 
give  you  sound,  practical  advice  and  assistance. 

When  you  have  a  problem — write,  phone  or  wire 
Continental.  We’ll  come  to  your  aid  immediately. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  .  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 
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TLJC  C  A  Mkllkl^^  TD  A  the  business  and  MARKET  JOURNAL 
I  nC  I  of  the  canned  foods  industry 

Published  Every  Monday  Since  1878  •  ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE,  Editor  •  VOLUME  61 ,  NUMBER  38 

EDITORIALS 


THE  1939  ALMANAC — As  a  supplement  to  this  issue 
we  hand  you  a  copy  of  the  1939  Almanac. 

4:  *  * 

WORKING-OUT — In  the  travails  of  the  industry, 
due  to  low  and  below  cost  prices,  all  manner 
Df  charges  are  being  made  against  all  sorts  of 
persons,  and  all  sorts  of  suggestions  are  being  advanced 
to  remedy  the  troubles.  Out  of  this  labor  of  spirit  and 
distraught  of  mind  may  come  some  wisdom.  But  will 
it?  Experience  seems  to  definitely  answer:  “the  indus¬ 
try  will  never  help  itself”.  But  it  will  some  day. 

Mr.  J.  Leroy  Farmer  of  Iowa  says  that  he  will  not 
operate  any  of  his  six  corn  canning  plants — as  you 
will  see  in  the  publication  of  his  letters  in  this  issue. 
And  he  says  that  is  the  only  way  to  get  canned  corn  out 
of  its  rut.  And  others  are  advocating  similar  cuts  in 
acreages  and  packs  in  all  the  items  now  under  the 
cloud.  And  on  the  other  hand  some  experience-wise 
canners  warn  all  to  go  slow  about  announcements  of 
cuts  in  acreages,  because  the  bulk  of  the  “wise-canners” 
will  take  the  hint  to  add  to  their  acreage,  and  get  in  on 
the  cut — ^the  better  prices  which  scarcity  is  counted  on 
to  assure.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  too  often  this 
sort  of  foolishness  is  the  case.  That  is  not  compli¬ 
mentary  to  sane  business  men,  but  that  is  how  they 
say  it. 

The  strangest  yap  in  all  this  hollering,  to  us,  comes 
from  the  men  who  are  saying  that  this  year,  1939, 
will  be  worse  than  was  1938,  and  that  1940  will  be 
worse  than  any  of  them,  and  they  give  reasons,  such 
as  they  are,  for  their  faith.  To  us  that  is  just  the 
quacking  of  the  pessimist,  for  there  is  nothing  in  past 
experiences  on  which  to  base  such  assertions  or  predic¬ 
tions.  The  pith  of  their  argument  is  that  there  will  not 
be  enough  canners  killed  off  (bankrupted)  to  reduce 
the  packs  to  a  profit-showing  basis.  That  is  just  about 
the  ultimate  of  the  defeatist  argument.  It  rests,  if  it 
has  any  basis  whatever,  upon  the  out-moded,  utterly 
nonsensical  charge,  that  all  the  trouble  is  due  to 
over-production. 

If  they  had  examined  the  Cutting  Bee  demonstration 
put  on  at  the  Tri-State  meeting  last  week,  and  had 
noted  wide  variations  in  the  prices  for  the  same  prod¬ 
ucts,  of  the  same  quality,  in  the  same  size  of  cans,  in  the 
same  market — all  the  goods  were  bought  in  Baltimore, 
but  came  from  many  regions — they  might  have  been 
impressed  with  the  real  cause  of  the  debacle:  the  sad 
lack  of  merchandising  ability,  yes,  the  total  lack  of 
selling,  which  screamed  out  at  any  real  salesman  who 
examined  the  display.  There  was  no  room  to  charge 
the  50  per  cent  higher  prices,  for  the  same  goods,  to 


heavy  mark-ups  by  the  retailers,  because  the  phe¬ 
nomena  showed  all  through,  whether  independent 
retailer  or  chain  store.  The  low  prices  were  on  goods 
which  the  canners  had  allowed  to  be  taken  away  from 
them — it  could  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  be 
called  “sold” — while  the  better  priced  goods  told  as 
plain  as  writing  on  the  wall  that  they  had  had  selling 
efforts  behind  their  disposal.  And  the  fact  that  not  a 
few  canners  of  the  goods  most  in  distress  have  sold  out 
their  1938  packs  and  at  prices  10  cents  to  25  cents 
above  present  ruling  prices,  cannot  be  brushed  aside 
by  saying  they  were  just  lucky.  Before  you  write  in 
to  berate  us  on  that  statement,  suppose  you  examine 
your  own  information,  and  you  will  find  that  you 
know  canners  who  have  done  this,  or  who  are  disposing 
of  their  packs  right  now  at  such  prices,  and  in  steady 
repetition  of  orders.  It’s  all  a  matter  of  merchandising 
— selling. 

Here  is  a  side-light  worth  attention:  “The  trouble 
with  the  canned  foods  market  is  that  there  no  longer 
exist  the  same  large  number  of  good  buyers  who  sought 
quality  goods,  either  under  canner’s  or  for  their  own 
labels,  and  were  willing  to  pay  decent  prices,  and  found 
it  profitable  to  do  so,  because  of  the  satisfaction  such 
goods  created  among  their  customers.  In  their  stead 
you  have  a  whole  horde  of  cheap- John,  trash,  buyers 
who  look  only  to  the  price,  a  price  that  will  allow  them 
to  meet  the  competition  of  other  such  buyers.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  canning  industry  follows  these  snide  buyers. 
They  are  able  to  dictate  the  market  because  the  canners 
run  after  them,  cater  to  them,  and  keep  them  supplied 
with  goods  at  the  below-cost  prices  they  name.  Why 
do  the  canners  touch  this  rotten  trade;  why  do  they 
let  brokers,  who  are  not  their  representatives,  have 
goods  to  sell,  and  so  give  them  this  power  in  the  mar¬ 
ket?  You  claim  that  the  great  mass  of  canners  are 
good  business  men,  well  if  that’s  so  why  do  they  allow 
this  tail  of  the  dog  to  wag  the  whole  market  ?  If  these 
better  canners  refused  to  listen  to  offers  from  such 
buyers,  or  their  brokers,  the  riff-raff  canners  would  be 
cleaned  out  of  goods  in  no  time.  Then  the  decent  can¬ 
ners  would  have  the  market  to  themselves,  and,  on  a 
sensible  basis  of  prices  showing  them  fair  profits,  they 
could  move  all  their  goods,  and  all  the  better  buyers 
would  welcome  the  ending  of  this  disruption  to  the 
market.  If  the  better  canners  would  just  lock-up  their 
warehouses  for  only  15  days,  they  could  then  open  up 
again  with  prices  10  cents  to  15  cents  per  dozen  higher 
than  now  ruling.  And  the  decent  buyers  would  wel¬ 
come  this,  too.  It  can  be  done,  I  tell  you,  if  the  can¬ 
ners  only  had  the  guts.  The  market  can’t  go  without 
goods  for  2  weeks,” 
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And  he  is  right,  except  that  there  are  still  plenty  of 
good  buyers,  even  some  of  the  chains  paying  high 
prices  for  quality  goods.  Figure  it  out  for  yourself. 
The  independent  retail  grocers  are  easily  holding  their 
own,  and  the  cutting  chains  are  doing  at  best  but  a 
small  percentage  of  the  total  business.  Catering  to 
this  dismal  cut-price  business  is,  therefore,  the  great 
mistake  of  the  canners.  It  is  in  their  power  to  end  it. 
Know  your  broker ;  appoint  him  to  sell  your  goods  and 
do  not  let  any  of  the  free-lance  brokers  horn  in  on  him. 
Demand  that  he  sell  your  goods  on  their  quality  and 
at  your  prices,  force  the  price-hogs  to  deal  with  their 
kind,  and  that  sort  of  competition  will  soon  be  wiped 
out.  Stop  putting  your  goods  in  the  hands  of  price- 
cutting  brokers. 

They  say  that  there  are  no  goods  selling,  or  at  best 
very  few.  Now  think  a  moment:  how  many  cases  of 
canned  foods  does  it  take  to  keep  the  retailers  of  all 
kinds  going  for  just  one  day?  There  are  over  600,000 
such  retail  outlets,  and  they  probably  average  at  least 
a  case  of  canned  foods,  of  all  kinds  per  day,  and  prob¬ 
ably  more,  certainly  more  in  the  better  grocery  stores. 
Now  there  is  not  a  buyer  who  is  storing  any  canned 
foods;  they  are  all  pushing  them  over  the  counters  as 
soon  as  received,  and  you  know  it.  And  no  buying  of 
canned  foods!  There  is  a  campaign  of  Shh,  Shh, 
against  you,  to  keep  the  prices  down  under  the  pretense 
of  no  buying  while  they  take  the  goods  away  from  you 
at  their  own  prices.  They  sold  nearly  two  million  cases 
of  canned  corn  alone  in  March! 

We  tried  to  form  a  Price  Bureau,  for  that  very 
purpose :  to  show  at  what  prices  the  goods  were  actually 
being  sold.  Seeing  those  prices,  you  canners  could  at 
least  be  as  smart  as  the  farmers,  who  when  they  have 
anything  to  sell  consult  their  daily  newspaper,  and 
seeing  the  ruling  prices — stick  religiously  to  them! 
Worked  properly  this  Price  Bureau  could  be  a  bul¬ 
wark  on  prices,  and  since  it  is  publicity  there  could  be 
no  protest  laid  against  it.  It  could  control  prices 
throughtout  the  entire  industry — to  no  advantage  to 
ourselves,  since  we  would  not  profit  a  penny  even  if 
you  make  a  million  dollars.  This  Price  Bureau  would 
forever  banish  the  liar,  the  schemer  and  the  rumor- 
monger,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  industry’s  history 
would  allow  all  to  know  at  exactly  what  prices  goods 
are  being  sold.  Knowing  that  any  canner  could  the 
better  gauge  his  own  selling,  and  find  some  backbone 
in  sustaining  his  prices.  Adopt  the  above  suggestions, 
and  tie  up  with  this  Price  Bureau,  and  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  pull  the  industry  out  of  this  slough  of  despond. 
You  must  learn  to  sell,  and  this  can  be  the  finest  kind 
of  help. 

FORMULA — Offer  your  goods  only  through  your 
own,  carefully  selected  broker,  which  means  the  care¬ 
ful  avoidance  of  all  cut-price,  free-lance,  roving  brokers. 
Know  your  broker! 

Avoid  the  pitfall  of  offers  to  buy  from  unknown,  i.e., 
not  your  own  brokers. 

Put  a  fair  price  on  your  goods,  and  stick  to  it — and 
fire  the  broker  who  wires  in  offers  below  it. 

Have  a  sales  program  and  live  up  to  it,  and  let,  all 
your  customers  know  that  you  intend  to  do  so. 


Report  your  sales  regularly  to  the  Price  Bureau — on 
your  own  stationery,  over  your  own  signature,  as  an 
assurance  of  genuiness.  No  others  will  be  used.  There 
will  be  no  disclosure  of  names ;  so,  state  the  conditions 
under  which  the  goods  were  sold,  as  to  quality  plus  or 
minus,  from  financial  pressure  by  bank  or  supplyman, 
etc.  “The  truth  will  set  you  free” —  and  stop  the  mis¬ 
representation  of  lower  prices  on  full  quality  goods, 
which  are  in  fact  seconds,  and  the  dragging  down  of 
market  prices  through  such  sales.  If  you  do  not  take 
steps  to  proctect  yourselves  nobody  else  will. 

For  quick  and  certain  action;  YOU  close  your  ware¬ 
house,  refusing  all  sales  for  two  weeks  from  the  date 
of  this  issue.  Tell  your  bankers  or  creditors  why  you 
are  doing  so,  and  they  will  go  along  with  you.  Never¬ 
mind  what  you  are  told :  that  other  canners  are  selling. 
They  are  the  ones  you  want  to  see  sell,  and  become 
cleaned  out  of  goods.  They  will  soon  clean  out,  and  if 
you  withhold  your  goods  from  the  price  cutters — leav¬ 
ing  the  snide  buyers  and  snide  brokers  to  deal  with 
snide  canneps — you  will  soon  have  no  competition  from 
that  source.  At  the  end  of  the  2  weeks  you  will  find 
it  easy  to  put  a  fair  price  on  your  goods,  and  get  it. 

You  have  a  squeeze  play  here  that  nothing  can  stop — 
if  you  but  have  the  guts  to  put  it  into  force.  The 
market  cannot  live  two  weeks  without  canned  foods, 
and  so  it  will  clean  out  the  snide  stocks.  If  you  won’t 
work  with  your  fellow  canners,  have  you  the  guts  to  do 
it  on  your  own? 

This  is  the  way  to  get  out  of  the  “Sucker”  class,  a 
reputation  you  have  richly  earned. 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

APRIL  24,  1939 — Public  hearing  for  basis  of  establishing 
definition  and  standard  of  identity  for  each  of  the  canned 
foods  prepared  from  one  or  any  mixture  of  two  or  more  of 
certain  vegetables.  Department  of  Agriculture  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

MAY  1,  1939 — Public  hearing  for  basis  of  establishing  standards 
of  identity  for  cream,  whipping  cream,  evaporated  milk,  dried 
skim  milk  and  sweetened  condensed  milk.  Department  of 
Agricultui’e  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MAY  8-9,  1939 — Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
Mid-year  meeting.  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

MAY  8-10,  1939 — American  Spice  Trade  Association,  Thirty- 
third  Annual  Convention,  Hotel  Astor,  New  York  City. 

MAY  18-19,  1939 — National  Canners  Association  Board  of 
Directors  Meeting,  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

JUNE  4-6,  1939 — Michigan  Canners’  Association,  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing,  Park  Place  Hotel,  Traverse  City,  Michigan. 

JUNE  18-22,  1939 — National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers, 
Annual  Convention,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

JUNE  28-JULY  1,  1939 — The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Second  Food  Conference,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

SEPTEMBER  18-20,  1939 — Super  Market  Institute,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

DECEMBER  7-8,  1939 — Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Annual 
Meeting.  Place  to  be  announced. 

JANUARY  20-27,  1940 — National  Conventions,  Stevens  Hotel, 
Chicago. 
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Spring  Meeting 

TRI-STATE  PACKERS  ASS'N 

Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore,  April  13  -  14,  1939 


A  LL  branches  of  the  industry  seem  to  hold  in  high 
regard  these  meetings  of  the  Tri-State  Packers, 
/  \  and  as  a  consequence  the  lobbies  soon  took  on 

the  appearance  of  a  real  canners’  convention,  with  the 
heads  of  leading  canning  concerns,  as  of  machinery- 
supply  firms  and  brokers,  filling  all  spaces.  Canners 
were  present  from  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  as  well 
as  from  the  three  States  after  which  the  Association 
is  named,  Delaware,  New  Jersey  and  Maryland. 
Machinery  supplymen  came  from  all  quarters  of  the 
country,  mainly  the  heads  of  firms  or  their  top-notch 
representatives,  and  there  were  brokers  from  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pittsburgh  and  other  regions. 

The  session  opened  with  a  luncheon  at  12:30,  and 
which  was  Dutch-Treat,  all  paying  $1.00  for  what 
proved  to  be  a  tasty  and  sufficient  lunch,  and  the  big 
ballroom  of  the  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel  was  quickly 
filled  to  capacity;  in  fact  it  seemed  that  some  were 
unable  to  get  seated,  at  least  not  in  the  main  ballroom. 

As  soon  as  this  was  attended  to,  with  cigars  (some 
at  least,  but  mostly  cigarettes)  lighted.  President 
Harry  H.  Nuttle  called  the  Convention  to  order,  all 
remaining  at  their  places  at  the  tables.  President 
Nuttle  makes  an  exceptionally  fine  Chairman,  having 
the  personal  appearance,  a  big,  handsome  man,  with 
good  voice,  and  a  speaker  of  note.  He  is  not  only  a 
canner,  but  is  a  powerful  political  figure,  without  port¬ 
folio,  being  President  of  the  Farm  Bureau  and  other 
such  bodies.  He  first  made  apologies  for  not  having 
Governor  O’Connor  present,  but  introduced  the  new 
Secretary  of  State  (Maryland)  the  Hon.  John  Gontrum, 
who  represented  his  Governor,  and  explained  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  Governor  to  take  time  to  be  with 
them,  as  much  as  he  would  liked  to  have  been,  being 
busy  with  some  800  bills  passed  by  the  Legislature  just 
closed,  and  which  he  must  accept  or  turn  down  in  a 
comparatively  short  time.  The  Secretary  did  a  good 
job  of  “subbing”  for  his  chief,  outlining  some  of  the 
particular  bills  which  had  been  passed,  and  explained, 
with  just  pride,  that  the  State’s  budget  was  fully 
balanced,  and  upon  an  improved  basis. 

The  Chairman  next  introduced  Mr.  Walter  Graefe, 
President  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  an 
unexpected  but  heartily  welcomed  visitor.  President 
Graefe  explained  that,  as  it  were  he  had  just  run  over  to 
visit  Mother,  since  he  is  a  Baltimore  boy,  transplanted 
to  Georgia  some  years  ago,  where  as  you  know  he  has 
set  up  the  leading  cannery  producing  canned  pimientos. 
There  will  probably  be  no  contention  but  that  he  is  the 


leading  canner  of  this  specialty.  He  has  built  an 
immense  business  and  made  it  known  wherever  good 
living  exists.  Recently  he  has  found  it  necessary  to 
add  new  plants,  and  some  new  products,  and  searchers 
after  the  secret  of  his  success  may  find  that  in  addition 
to  producing  always  a  quality  product,  he  personally, 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  travelling  canners,  visiting 
his  trade  and  keeping  everything  moving  smoothly 
and  of  course  adding  to  his  customers.  The  added 
duties  of  the  N.  C.  A.  in  this  matter  of  globe  trotting 
he  says  he  is  taking  in  his  stride,  having  been  to  the 
Pacific  coast  since  his  election  in  January.  And  we 
predict  that  he  will  not  forego,  in  spite  of  these  duties, 
his  regular  fling  at  golf  and  dove  shooting  in  the  coves 
near  his  Georgia  plants. 

President  Graefe  refused  to  take  up  the  time  of  the 
meeting,  but  brought  the  greetings  of  the  National 
Association,  and  expressed  his  pleasure  at  being 
present  at  the  meeting. 

Present  Status  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law 

R.  J.  RICHARD  PHILLIPS,  JR,  Berlin,  Md., 
Legislative  Chairman,  has  kept  in  close  touch 
with  every  move  at  Washington  on  this  impor¬ 
tant  matter,  and  he  reported  on  the  situation  as  it 
stood  up  to  the  time  of  meeting.  You  have  had  such 
reports;  know  the  contention;  the  attempts  to  intro¬ 
duce  new  regulations,  particularly  that  of  Representa¬ 
tive  Mrs.  Norton,  which  would  harm  the  industry  more 
than  some  others.  A  most  recent  bill,  H  5374,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Representative  Barden,  would  be  most  help¬ 
ful  to  this  industry  and  has  the  endorsement  of  the 
National  Canners  Association,  and  of  the  Farm 
Bureaus.  The  speaker  advised  all  canners  to  contact 
their  representatives  at  once,  endorsing  this  Barden 
bill,  and  urging  its  adoption.  The  matter  is  now  before 
the  House  and  may  be  passed  before  you  read  this,  but 
if  not,  get  busy.  The  Norton  amendment  wipes  out  the 
exemption  extended  the  canning  industry,  but  the 
Barden  amendment  restores  it,  as  it  existed  under 
the  N.  R.  A.,  and  as  it  existed  in  the  original  of  the 
present  law. 

Labels  and  Labeling 

R.  CLARENCE  STEWART,  Easton  Md.,  an  old 
and  well  known  “label  man”,  was  next  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Chairman,  and  he  held  the  big 
Crowd  while  he  told  what  might  be  expected  from  the 
new  Pure  Food  Law.  As  a  member  of  the  Label 
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Manufacturers  Association  he  has  spent  much  time,  and 
had  many  hearings  in  Washington,  and  comes  away 
with  the  feeling  that  where  any  reputable  manufac¬ 
turer  shows  evidence  of  an  honest  effort  to  comply 
with  the  new  regulations  he  will  be  met  more  than  half 
way  by  the  enforcement  officers  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  He 
warned  against  the  alarmist  who  tells  canners  that  all 
their  labels  are  worthless,  and  instead  assures  them 
that  where  the  labels  comply  with  the  requirements  in 
all  but  minor  matters — as  most  labels  do — time  will 
undoubtedly  be  given  to  bring  them  fully  into  line. 
Canners  will  find  that  it  is  their  intentions  that  count. 

If  they  are  trying  to  beat  the  law,  they  are  in  for 
trouble;  if  they  want  to  comply,  and  are  making  an 
honest  effort,  they  will  be  helped  and  encouraged.  And 
we  can  add,  that  that  has  always  been  the  rule  of  the 
Pure  Food  Law  enforcement  authorities,  as  we  per¬ 
sonally  know. 

In  our  issue  of  April  3rd,  page  12,  we  gave  you  a 
label  design  approved  by  the  N.  C.  A.  and  which  you 
may  follow  with  confidence.  Mr.  Stewart  showed  this 
on  charts.  This  design  is  likewise  reproduced  in  the 
1939  Almanac,  copy  of  which  is  being  sent  you  with 
this  present  issue.  Where  you  are  changing  labels 
follow  this  design.  There  is  no  need  to  work  yourself 
into  a  fease  over  this  label  question;  your  label  man 
can  tell  you  whether  or  not  your  label  is  right,  or  near 
enough  to  do  until  old  labels  have  been  used  up  and 
new  ones  produced.  On  items  of  straight  packing, 
such  as  the  staple  vegetables,  fruits  etc.,  or  in  other 
words  on  about  all  except  articles  of  mixed  packing, 
the  industry  has  been  exempted  for  two  yeai*s  against 
label  change.  It  is  not  necessary  to  imprint  upon  labels 
that  are  otherwise  o.  k.,  that  sugar  or  salt  are  used.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  true  names  and  addresses  of  the 
canner  or  of  the  distributor  be  used  on  all  labels.  And 
of  course  no  labeling  will  cover  up  a  can  of  food  which 
is  unwholesome,  dangerous  to  health,  slack  filled,  has 
too  much  water  or  brine,  etc.,  in  other  words  violations 
of  the  law  cannot  be  corrected  or  obliterated  on  the 
label,  and  if  the  goods  are  sub-standard  they  must  be 
labeled  as  such. 

Mr.  Daniel  R.  Forbes  of  Washington,  was  to 
speak  upon  the  Proposed  Standards  of  Identity  of 
Canned  Peas,  but  while  he  was  at  the  Convention,  he 
was  confined  to  his  room  sick,  and  could  not  speak. 

There  was  to  have  been  a  round-table  discussion  of 
these  standards,  and  of  the  39  other  vegetables  now 
undergoing  a  hearing  in  Washington,  but  nothing  came 
of  it,  and  the  Chairman  declared  the  session  adjourned. 

There  was  no  entertainment  in  the  evening,  and 
no  meeting. 

Friday’s  Session  April  14th 

AMPLE  CUTTING — Secretary  Shook  put  on  one 
of  his  well  known  Objective  Demonstrations  of  the 
tamfool  manner  in  which  canned  foods  are  mar¬ 
keted.  He  had  gone  out  to  the  stores  of  various  kinds 
and  bought  various  sized  cans  of  vegetables  of  all  kinds, 
marked  on  them  the  prices  at  which  they  were  being 
sold,  and,  this  time,  did  not  remove  the  labels.  Anyone 


with  eyes,  could  there  see  the  same  size  cans  of  ap¬ 
parently  similar  quality — No.  2V^  spinach,  for  instance, 
one  pack  selling  at  3  cans  for  25  cents,  and  right  along 
side  of  it,  a  similar  can  of  apparently  the  same  quality 
selling  at  17  cents  per  can,  or  3  cans  for  51  cents! 
There  were  cans  of  peas,  apparently  of  the  same  size, 
grade,  etc.,  selling,  one  at  71^  cents  per  can,  and  right 
along  side  of  it,  the  other  at  17  cents  per  can.  And 
this  same  divergence  in  price  was  apparent  all  through 
the  several  hundred  cans  on  display.  What  does  it 
mean?  Not  that  the  retailers  have  put  the  tariff  on 
heavily,  but  that  the  canners  have  sold  them  too  cheaply 
— for  these  high  prices  were  frequently  chain-store 
goods.  A  Government  man  remarked  to  the  writer: 
“Haven’t  the  canners  any  interest  in  the  financial  end 
of  their  business — ^the  sale  of  their  goods?”  On  the 
whole  the  grade  of  the  goods  was  far  above  those 
shown  in  the  years  gone  by  when  Mr.  Shook  first 
attempted  this,  as  it  ought  to  be,  killing  demonstration 
of  lack  merchandising  ability.  And  possibly  the  prices 
as  a  whole,  ran  nearer  together  than  formerly,  as  they 
always  should,  if  the  goods  were  really  SOLD,  and  not 
just  bought. 

The  Convention  reassembled  in  the  upper  end  of 
this  same  room,  and  President  Nuttle  started  the  ses¬ 
sion  by  asking  Mr.  Wilbur  G.  Carlson,  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Corn  Canners  Service  Bureau,  Chicago — 
the  man  who  is  to  put  on  the  canned  corn  drive  as  is 
being  done  for  canned  peas — to  speak.  Mr.  Carlson 
said  he  had  no  message  to  bring  the  Convention,  but 
asked  that  a  meeting  of  the  corn  canners  present  be 
called  at  once.  This  was  done,  as  of  noon  at  luncheon, 
and  Mr.  Carlson,  later  explained,  that  his  purpose  on 
his  trip  is  to  meet  the  corn  canners,  learn  their  troubles 
and  what  they  think  should  be  done  to  get  their  product 
out  of  the  rut.  He  is  visiting  them  in  every  section, 
making  notes  of  their  opinions,  and  later  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  will  decide  on  the  pro¬ 
gram.  A  cheery  note  in  this  relation  was  the 
announcement  that  the  sales  of  canned  corn  during 
March  were  nearly  two  million  cases,  a  great  increase 
over  March  a  year  ago — and  as  he  said,  even  before 
we  could  get  started. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Pearce,  of  the  American  Can  Company 
Research  Department,  read  a  very  interesting  paper 
on  Flat  Sour  Spoilage  in  Acid  and  Non-Acid  Products. 
We  may  be  able  to  give  our  readers  this  full,  technical 
paper  later  on. 

Dr.  C.  Graham  and  Dr.  L.  P.  Ditman  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maryland,  made  a  report  on  the  investigational 
work  on  the  control  of  pea  aphids,  illustrated  by  slides. 

A  resolution  was  read  and  adopted  opposing  the  Lea 
Bill  in  Congress  which  would  postpone  the  enforcement 
of  the  new  Pure  Food  Law  until  January  1st,  1940.  The 
industry  is  not  in  favor  of  this  delay,  and  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  has  the 
enforcement  of  this  measure,  has  said  that  they  are 
not  in  favor  of  such  delay,  as  it  would  only  add  to 
the  confusion. 

—  Adjourned  — 
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NEW  LABELING  LAW 


3>a  4f044/i  loMeli  to-  n^ex^uinome4ii6>  of 

the-  HOW-  S,  ^ood  &  /lei? 


Do  you  want  to  know  what  can  be  done  with  the  labels 
you  still  have  on  hand  so  that  they  will  conform  with  the 
new  regulations? 

Our  expert  services  are  available  for  your  assistance. 
All  doubtful  questions  will  be  submitted  for  official 
decision. 

Inquiries  should  include  five  copies  of  label  submitted  for 
opinion  and  your  check  or  money  order  on  following 
basis;  $12.50  for  one  label  of  any  one  design;  $10.00 
each  for  two  labels;  $7.50  each  for  three  labels;  $5.00 
each  for  ten  or  more  labels. 


RESEARCH  LABEL  &  TRADEMARK  BUREAU 

729  -  15th  Street,  N.  W..  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Phone  Metropolitan  5010 


Patent  &  Trademark  Counsel  -  Designers  -  Resecuchers. 
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TO  PACK  NO  CORN  IN  1939 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  April  14,  1939. 

Mr.  Arthur  I.  Judge,  Editor, 

The  Canning  Trade. 

The  following  letters  tell  an  interesting  story : 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  I  put  out  to 
every  corn  canner  in  the  United  States,  on  April  6th.  Also  copy 
of  a  letter  I  am  sending  today  to  every  banker  in  every  town 
where  corn  canners  are  located. 

Since  putting  out  my  first  letter  of  April  6th,  I  have  received 
39  replies  from  canners  from  Utah  to  New  York.  Every  one  of 
them  has  been  praising  me  for  the  position  taken  by  myself 
and  really  feel  that  some  good  is  going  to  be  accomplished. 
However,  I  have  answered  every  one  of  them  and  I  suggested 
that  they  do  something  similiar  in  getting  out  a  letter  with 
their  own  thought  in  mind,  as  I  feel  by  the  constant  pegging 
away  by  the  individual  canners  as  well  as  the  supplymen,  trade 
journals,  and  such  organizations  as  The  American  Institute  of 
Food  Distribution,  state  organizations,  etc.,  cannot  help  but  do 
some  good.  It  is  usually  the  pounding  away  upon  a  subject  by 
every  one  concerned  that  finally  we  persuade  others  to  fall  in 
line  and  apply  common  sense,  which  is  all  that  is  necessary  now 
to  work  the  canning  industry  out  of  its  present  catastrophe. 

The  replies  that  I  am  getting  are  coming  from  small  and 
medium  sized  packers.  It  is  the  large  packer  that  I  fear  will 
not  rtiaterially  cut  his  acreage  in  1939.  I  only  wish  that  I  had 
some  way  of  approach  that  I  could  be  assured  of  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  large  packer  as  well  as  I  am  of  the  small  and  medium 
sized.  These  large  packers  still  have  pi’etty  good  credit  and  I  am 
afraid  that  the  supplymen  are  going  to  let  them  have  all  that 
they  will  want  in  the  way  of  supplies  and  by  the  extension  of 
this  credit,  ruin  the  situation. 

It  is  my  only  hope  that  you  shall  continue  to  hammer  away 
at  the  subject  in  your  columns  and  endeavor  to  get  canners  to 
realize  that  the  only  way  to  stay  in  the  canning  business  and 
clear  up  the  present  situation  and  make  money  is  NOT  to  pack 
in  1939. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  LEROY  FARMER 

JLF:B. 

enc. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  April  6,  1939. 

Dear  Corn  Canner: 

Each  day  I  am  asked  by  someone — “Why  don’t  you  operate  at 
least  one  of  your  six  plants  on  corn  this  year,  why  would  you 
close  all  of  them?”  My  answer  to  this  question  is  this — “I 
believe  that  every  canner  who  has  any  appreciable  stock  of 
canned  corn  on  hand  should  not  pack  a  single  case  in  1939  and 
by  so  doing,  canned  com  can  be  put  upon  a  profitable  basis.” 

It  is  quite  evident  that  I  am  backing  up  my  thought  by  action, 
in  not  packing  a  single  case  of  canned  corn  in  1939.  How  and 
why  any  level-headed  business  man  can  consider  continuing  to 
pack  corn  with  such  a  heavy  carry-over  stock  staring  him  in 
the  face  is  more  than  I  can  understand! 

Let  me  give  you  my  point  of  view  on  the  small  amount  of  stock 
that  I  am  holding  over,  as  a  packer  capable  of  packing  as  many 
thousand  cases  of  corn  as  I  could  pack  in  these  various  plants 
of  mine.  I  have  but  155,000  cases  of  canned  corn  on  hand  at 
this  time.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  what  the  carry-over 
on  August  1st,  will  be  from  8,000,000  to  9,000,000  cases  of  corn. 
I  realize  that  to  try  to  hold  down  1939  production  at  10,000,000 
cases  is  a  difficult  job.  Yet  from  my  point  of  view  it  is  very 
simple,  as  to  how  it  can  be  done  if  every  canner  would  apply 
common  sense.  Suppose  we  pack  another  10,000,000  cases  with 
8,000,000  or  9,000,000  cases  carried  over;  we  are  still  in  position 
to  secure  about  60  cents  per  dozen,  basis  No.  2  standard  corn, 
which  means  continuing  to  sell  at  a  loss.  Now  suppose  we  cut 
this  acreage  and  do  not  pack  any  corn  or  very  little,  and  get  the 
pack  down  to  12,000,000  to  15,000,000  cases,  including  the  carry¬ 
over?  There  would  be  no  reason  why  we  could  not  obtain  at 
least  10  cents  per  dozen  more  for  our  corn.  This  would  mean  an 
additional  $31,000.00  in  the  selling  price  of  the  small  stock  of 
corn  that  I  have  in  my  own  warehouses.  Therefore,  by  making 
this  amount,  why  should  I  continue  to  worry  and  fret  about 
finances,  crops,  and  continue  to  wear  out  my  machinery,  when 


I  might  as  well  be  playing  golf  or  going  fishing,  and  taking  it 
easy? 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  you.  Are  you  also  trying  to  hold 
down  the  1939  production  ?  Correct  action  at  this  time  will  solve 
the  problem.  For  YOUR  SAKE,  ACT  WISELY! 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  LEROY  FARMER 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  April  14,  1939. 

Dear  Banker: 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  interested  in  financing  the 
corn  canners  or  not.  If  you  are,  I  think  there  are  some  impor¬ 
tant  facts  that  you  should  know  before  considering  giving  any 
canner  credit  for  packing  additional  canned  corn  in  1939. 

Do  you  know  that  practically  all  canned  corn  is  now  selling 
below  cost  of  packing? 

Do  you  know  that  there  will  be  a  carry-over  on  August  1, 
1939  of  between  8,000,000  and  9,000,000  cases  of  canned  corn  in 
canners’  hands? 

Do  you  know  that  canners  over  the  entire  country  are  planning 
to  plant  enough  additional  acreage  that  with  normal  crops, 
indications  are  that  the  canner  will  be  in  a  worse  jam  after  1939 
pack  than  he  is  now? 

Do  you  know  that  if  canners  go  on  and  continue  to  carry  out 
their  present  plantings,  with  stock  on  hand  now,  prices  will 
perhaps  drop  to  40  or  45  cents  per  dozen? 

You  perhaps  wonder  why  I  am  writing  you  this  letter?  I 
feel  that  every  canner  in  the  United  States,  who  has  any  stock 
whatever  of  canned  corn  in  his  warehouse  today  should  not  be 
permitted  a  loan  for  the  purpose  of  packing  additional  canned 
sweet  corn.  For  your  information,  I  am  operating  six  canning 
factories.  In  1939,  I  will  not  pack  a  single  case  of  canned  corn. 
Simply  because  I  can  see  where  the  price  of  canned  corn  will 
advance  materially,  and,  every  canner  in  the  country  can  obtain 
a  profit  on  the  stock  he  is  now  holding,  if  he  will  just  hold  his 
stock  and  refuse  to  sell,  and,  also  refuse  to  plant  for  1939. 

All  I  ask  is  that  you  stop  to  consider  results  if  you  have 
contemplated  upon  advancing  money  for  canning  purposes  this 
year. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  LEROY  FARMER 

VEGETABLES  IN  COLD  STORAGE 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  reports  the  following 
stocks  of  frozen  vegetables  in  cold  storage,  as  of  April  1,  1939, 
with  various  dates  for  comparative  pui’poses: 


VEGETABLES,  FROZEN 


Asparagus  . 

4/1/38 

1,000 

Pounds 

3/1/39 

1,000 

Pounds 

2,824 

4/1/38 

1.000 

Pounds 

2,553 

Beans,  lima . 

4,133 

11,554 

10,311 

Beans,  snap . 

1,734 

5,080 

4,872 

Broccoli,  green . 

1,181 

1,080 

Corn,  sweet . 

1,957 

5,845 

5,429 

Peas,  green . 

7,606 

18,845 

17,140 

Spinach  . 

2,012 

2,848 

2,787 

Other  vegetables . 

6,427 

2,586 

2,027 

Classification  not  reported . 

5,019 

5,088 

Total  . 

23,869 

55,782 

51,287 

CANNED  FRUIT  INDUSTRY  IN  AUSTRALIA 

During  the  current  season,  the  principal  canning  areas  of 
Australia  have  experienced  very  hot,  dry  weather,  with  the 
result  that  yields  of  canning  fruits  will  be  greatly  below  those 
of  the  previous  season,  according  to  the  American  trade  com¬ 
missioner  at  Sydney. 

According  to  the  Australian  Canned  Fruits  Board,  carry-over 
stocks  of  canned  fruits  as  of  December  31,  1938,  were  as  follows: 
Apricots,  47,363  cases  (equivalent  to  24  30-ounce  cans)  ;  peaches, 
198,719  cases,  and  pears,  131,055  cases.  Of  the  total,  377,137 
cases,  318,280  cases  were  unsold  stocks. 
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WOODRUFF’S 

HEAVY  PACK  SPINACH 


THE  EASTERN  BOX  COMPANY 

East  Brooklyn  Post  Office 

BALTIMORE,  Phone  -  Curtis  0270  MARYLAND 


Free  Trial  Sample — No  obligation 

F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS,  INC. 

Dept.  T.  4,  Milford,  Conn. 

Without  charge  or  obligation  send  me  a 
trial  sample  of  Woodruff's  Heavy  Pack 
Spinach. 

Name _ 

Firm _ ! _ 

City _ 

Stale _ 


proven  by  these  trials 


Trials  of  this  seed  were  grown  and  packed  during  the  past  season  by  a  number  of  important 
packers.  They  reported; — 

1.  Exceptionally  heavy  yield  5.  No  thick,  woody  midrib  to  spoil  your 

2  Slowness  in  bolting  to  seed  pack 

3.  Extra  dark  green  color  6.  Smooth  or  round-seeded 

4.  Large  plant  with  large  leaves  7.  Fine  For  either  freezing  or  canning 

This  means  you  profit  two  ways:  (1)  Greatest  yield  per  seed  dollar.  (2)  Superior  spinach  plants.  Send  for  sample 
and  make  your  own  trial.  Several  very  large  packers  of  Frozen  Spinach  now  use  Woodruff's  Heavy  Pack  exclusively. 


A  trial  shows  why. 


F.H 


UJOODRUFF 


&5ans  me. 

MILFORD,  CONN. 


mi 


decrease  damage  claims,  be  sure 
that  your  Canned  Foods  arrive  on 
the  grocers’  shelves  in  good  saleable 
condition. 


Located  in  the  heart  of  the  Tri-States  and  having  supplied  for  years  Canners,  both  large  and  small.  Eastern 
will  give  you  the  case  '  built  to  deliver  the  goods".  Eastern  manufactures  both  Corrugated  and  Solid  Fibre 
Cases  in  numerous  grades.  Whether  you  ship  to  nearby  points  by  truck,  rail  or  boat  or  to  the  West  Coast, 
Eastern  has  the  case  for  your  needs. 

For  strong  moisture  resistant  boxes  and  unfailingly  prompt  delivery  remember: 


HuMtune.  fuedUiant  caded 


Airplane  view  of  Eastern's  large  modern  plant  and  facilities. 
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PRIZE  WINNING  LETTER 

W.  A.  Long,  Self  Service  Grocery  Stores,  Independence,  Kan¬ 
sas  is  the  $25.00  First  Prize  Winner  of  American  Can  Company’s 
Canned  Grapefruit  and  Grapefruit  Juice  Display  Letter  Contest 
for  March.  Second  Prize  of  $10.00  goes  to  William  Faisst,  Tom 
Boy  Store,  3667  Gravois  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  The  next 
best  ten  prize  winners  are:  Robert  R.  Rapp,  Asst.  Mgr.,  Rosselle 
Giant,  Roselle,  New  Jersey;  Sam  Speiser,  Five  Corner’s  Dairy, 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey;  Charles  McAnnally,  Clover  Farm 
Store,  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Milburn  Richardson,  Piggly  Wiggly 
No.  1,  Springfield,  Illinois;  George  Oprian,  Mgr.,  Kroger  Grocery 
&  Baking  Co.,  Barberton,  Ohio;  John  C.  Manley,  Mgr.,  A.  &  P. 
Super  Market,  Fall  River,  Massachusetts;  Roy  Berglund, 
Berglund’s  Food  Stores,  Muskegon,  Michigan;  Ellwood  Rees, 
Woody’s  Master  Market,  Springfield,  Ohio;  C.  B.  Anderson, 
Stromberg’s  Market,  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Edward  Koback, 
Uptown  Inc.,  Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Long’s  prize 
winning  letter  follows: 

Gentlemen : 

Our  Display  of  Canned  Grapefruit  and  Grapefruit  Juice  was 
indeed  profitable — it  did  inci’ease  our  sales.  Much  interest  was 
created  in  acquainting  new  customers  with  these  two  good 
products. 

The  display  was  up  nineteen  days — ^the  sales  were: 

3  cases  48/No.  1  Grapefruit — ^broken 

5  cases  24 /No.  2  Grapefruit — broken 

Wt.  cases  12 /No.  5  Grapefruit — ^broken 

2  cases  24 /No.  2  Grapefruit — fancy 

4  cases  12 /No.  5  Grapefruit — fancy 

5  cases  48 /No.  1  Grapefruit  Juice 
12  cases  24 /No.  2  Grapefruit  Juice 
28  cases  12/No.  5  Grapefruit  Juice 

Special  demonstrations  were  conducted,  and  chilled  Grapefruit 
Pudding  was  served  throughout  the  day.  Typewritten  recipes 
were  handed  out  in  connection  with  the  demonstration  and  were 
also  delivered  with  telephone  orders. 

A  very  unique  contest  of  “Guess  How  Many  Cans  Are  in  the 
Display” — was  indeed  a  hit,  and  a  nice  mailing  list  was  acquired 
through  this  registration. 

The  concerted  advertising  we  did  in  supporting  the  sale  of 
Canned  Grapefruit  and  Grapefruit  Juice  did  much  in  furthering 
the  sale.  In  enumerating  the  merits  of  the  Special  Display,  I 
feel  that  (1)  getting  new  customers  on  these  items,  along  with 
(2)  acquainting  regular  buyers  of  the  various  ways  of  serving 
it,  will  produce  a  continued  increase  of  sales  for  canned  Grape¬ 
fruit  and  Grapefruit  Juice. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Long 

Self  Service  Grocery  Stores 

Independence,  Kansas 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

April  24 — San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Radio  Address,  at  11:30  A.  M. 
April  24 — San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Optimist  Club,  at  12:15  P.  M. 
April  25 — San  Francisco,  Calif.,  P.  T.  A.  Meeting,  at  11  A.  M. 
April  25 — San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Business  League,  at  noon. 
April  25 — Oakland,  Calif.,  Retail  Grocers  Assn.,  at  8  P.  M. 
April  26 — San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Optimist  Club,  at  12:15  P.  M. 
April  26 — San  Francisco,  Calif.,  California  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  at  4  P.  M. 

April  26 — Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  Stanford  University,  at  7  P.  M. 
April  27 — San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  at 

9  A.  M. 

April  27 — San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Kiwanis  Club,  at  12:15  P.  M. 
April  27 — San  Francisco,  Calif.,  United  Grocers,  Ltd.,  at  8  P.  M. 
April  28 — San  Jose,  Calif.,  State  College,  at  1  P.  M. 

April  29 — San  Francisco,  Calif.,  S  &  W  Fine  Foods,  Inc.,  at 

10  A.  M. 


THE  RATE  OF  DIFFUSION  OF  SALT  FROM 
PICKLES  DURING  THE  FRESHENING 
PROCESS 

R.  C.  Switzer,  D.  E.  Richardson  and  F.  W.  Fabian,  Michigan 
State  College,  East  Lansing,  Michigan 

Experiments  were  run  under  carefully  controlled  conditions 
to  determine  the  rate  at  which  the  salt  was  withdrawn  from 
pickles  during  the  freshening  process.  Prime  salt  stock  (of 
3,000  to  3,600  per  barrel  size)  was  used,  and  was  freshened  at 
four  different  temperatures,  viz.  38  degrees  F.,  68  degrees  F., 

98  degrees  F.  and  139  degrees  F.  The  pickles  were  placed  in  large 
containers  and  an  equal  weight  of  water,  which  just  covered  the 
stack,  was  added.  This  water  was  removed  and  replaced  with 
fresh  water  at  the  end  of  twelve  hours,  and  again  at  the  end 
of  twenty  four  hours.  The  salt  content  of  the  pickles  was 
checked  by  means  of  a  refractometer  every  thirty  minutes  for 
thirty-six  hours. 

The  decreasing  salt  content  of  the  pickles  was  expressed  as 
the  per  cent  of  total  equilibrium  or  the  point  at  which  the  salt 
content  of  the  pickle  and  water  is  equal.  The  results  showed 
that  about  95  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  salt  that  the  pickles 
were  capable  of  losing  in  12  hours  came  out  in  the  first  eight 
hours,  and  only  five  per  cent  more  diffused  out  in  the  remaining 
four  hours  of  the  first  twelve  hour  period.  The  water  was 
changed  after  twelve  hours,  and  again  about  95  per  cent  of  the 
salt  which  would  come  out  of  the  pickles  in  the  second  12  hour 
period  came  out  in  the  first  eight  hours,  and  only  about  five  per 
cent  in  the  last  four  hours.  Similar  results  were  obtained  in 
the  third  water  showing  that  eight  hour  freshening  periods 
would  be  more  economical  than  twelve  hour  periods.  No  greater 
difference  in  the  rate  of  diffusion  was  observed  in  the  samples 
at  the  three  higher  temperatures,  but  the  samples  at  38  degrees 
F.  freshened  appreciably  slower.  In  general,  increased  tempera¬ 
ture  resulted  in  an  increased  rate  of  salt  removal. 

The  increased  efficiency  of  more  frequent  changes  of  water 
led  to  investigation  of  the  possibilities  of  freshening  in  running 
water.  A  barrel  of  60  degrees  salometer  salt  stock  of  3,000  to 
3,600  size  was  freshened  by  flowing  water  in  at  the  bottom  at 
the  rate  of  about  100  gallons  per  hour  and  allowing  it  to  over¬ 
flow  at  the  top.  This  stock  was  completely  freshened  in  eight 
hours  by  this  method.  This  method  of  freshening  would  prove 
economical  only  under  conditions  in  which  other  factors  might 
offset  the  cost  of  the  water  used. 

The  effect  of  the  size  of  the  pickles  was  also  studied,  and  it 
was  found  that  there  was  very  little  difference  in  rate  of  salt 
removal  in  sizes  up  to  and  including  the  3,000  to  3,600  range, 
but  a  noticeable  reduction  in  the  rate  of  diffusion  of  salt  from  the 
1200  per  barrel  size  as  compared  with  the  smaller  sizes  mentioned 
above.  All  observations  were  made  at  about  68  degrees  F. 

The  barrel  of  3,000  to  3,600  size  pickles  freshened  in  running 
water  was  processed,  turmeric  and  alum  being  added,  and  the 
barrel  slowly  heated  to  130  degrees  F.  by  a  steam  injector 
valve.  The  yeasts  and  peptonizers  decreased  with  increasing 
temperature,  and  all  of  the  yeasts  were  killed  off  at  about  120 
degrees  F.  Peptonizers  seemed  to  be  similarly  affected  by 
processing.  Further  work  is  being  done  on  this  phase  of  the 
subject,  and  the  results  will  be  published  in  the  near  future. 

Abstract  By  D.  E.  Richardson 

• 

STOCKS  AND  SHIPMENTS  OF  PITTED 
RED  CHERRIES 

Total  stocks  of  pitted  red  cherries  on  April  1,  1939,  amounted 
to  285,302  actual  cases,  compared  with  563,934  cases  on  April  1, 
1938,  according  to  figures  compiled  by  the  National  Canners 
Association’s  Division  of  Statistics.  Shipments  from  July  1  to 
April  1,  for  the  two  years  were:  1937-38 — No.  2’s,  806,143  cases; 
No.  lO’s,  966,558  cases.  1938-39 — No.  2’s,  832,238  cases;  No. 
lO’s,  738,237  cases. 
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MAXIMUM 

PROTECTION 

at 

Minimum  Cost 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


CRCO  TYPEG 

Exhauster 

The  Most  Economical 
Exhauster  on  the 
Market  Today. 


CRCO  Exhaust  Boxes  are  built  to  your  own 
capacity  specifications,  and  may  be  designed  to 
fit  the  floor  space  available.  Undoubtedly  the 
most  economical  exhauster— fool-proof — almost 
wear-proof.  Let  us  show  you  how  the  CRCO 
Exhaust  Box  can  increase  your  production. 


Send  for  special  Bulletin 
1-EB  and  prices. 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y.  COLUMBUS,  WIS. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  ONT.  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO.,  OGDEN,  UTAH 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Plain, 

Varnished,  , 
Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  Doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 


ROD 

SPLIT 

and 

SKIN 


REMOVER  “d  WASHER 


for  really  removing  all  splits  and  skins  from  peas  and 
beans,  this  "after  blanch  washer"  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 
It  actually  makes  the  pack  prettier  .  .  .  and  of  course' 
more  salable.  Strong  par  ailed  brass  rods  form  the  sieve. 
Inside  is  a  water  pipe,  with  our  new  spray  nozzles  that 
assure  a  thorough  wash.  It  works  equally  well  on  peas, 
stringbeans  or  lima  beans. 


Ask  for  Details. 

THE  SINCLflIR-SCOTT  CO. 

“The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 
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HOLD  TO  QUALITY 

By  ^‘BETTER  PROFITS’^ 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


UP  in  Michigan  a  canner  with  a  well  deserved 
reputation  for  the  packing  of  quality  products, 
faces  a  problem  I  imagine  is  common  today  to 
many  in  this  great  business  of  preserving  foods  in 
tin  and  glass.  He  writes : 

“As  you  know  we  have  always  prided  ourselves  on  mar¬ 
keting  the  best  in  Michigan  canned  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  under  our  own  labels.  At  no  time  have  we  had  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  in  disposing  of  our  pack  at  a  slight  margin 
of  profit  at  least.  Of  late  years,  however,  we  have  more 
and  more  demand  for  goods  in  a  more  competitive  range  of 
prices  than  we  have  been  able  to  supply  and  maintain  our 
quality  standards.  Since  your  recent  article  about  the  large 
number  of  consumers  in  the  low  income  brackets  we  are 
almost  persuaded  to  pack  an  additional  line  of  goods,  in 
which  we  will  try  to  get  all  the  yield  possible,  keep  our 
production  costs  down  and  go  after  this  large  volume  of 
business  someone,  other  than  ourselves,  has  been  getting.” 

The  letter  continues  at  some  length  with  an  elabora¬ 
tion  of  the  foregoing. 

What  ought  a  canner  do  in  such  circumstances  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly  we  can’t  deny  that  more  and  more  folks  are 
apparently  going  for  the  canned  foods  they  see  offered 
at  bargain  prices  in  every  Super  Market  in  the  country. 
Standards  in  many  lines  clean  up  before  fancy  grades 
even  start  to  move  in  volume.  No  doubt  the  move¬ 
ment  of  these  cheaper  stocks  has  a  definite  bearing  on 
the  failure  of  better  goods  to  sell  at  fair  prices.  No 
large  buyer  will  put  any  particular  pressure  on  choice 
and  fancy  canned  foods,  when  his  warehouse  must  be 
filled  with  stock  with  which  to  meet  competition.  No 
one  can  be  blamed  for  wanting  to  see  a  long-established 
business  continue  along  profitable  lines,  but  as  to  the 
best  way  to  continue  it,  there  are  many  questions  to  be 
answered  before  the  problem  nears  a  solution. 

On  the  screen  we  look  for  the  Dead  End  Kids,  we 
enjoy  their  acting  from  time  to  time  but  we  know  when 
we  stop  to  think  that  each  of  them  must  be  shaving 
daily.  Mickey  Rooney  is  a  definite  type  of  actor  cast 
in  certain  roles  successfully  just  as  surely  as  John 
Barrymore  remained  the  Great  Lover  for  years  on  the 
stage  and  screen.  It’s  my  opinion  that  certain  can- 
ners  are  just  as  certainly  destined  to  carry  on  along 
certain  lines  as  the  actors  I  have  mentioned  are  best 
cast  in  roles  fitting  them  from  the  start  of  their  career 
in  acting.  A  few  years  ago  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
be  associated  with  a  man  educated  in  canning  along 
quality  lines,  located  in  a  section  not  noted  for  its 
high  quality  volume  production  in  a  certain  commodity. 
This  man  worked  with  his  field  and  factory  forces  until 
they  together  produced  quality  packs  under  hardships 
that  would  have  discouraged  anyone  else.  As  a  result, 
the  labels  from  his  factory  were  bywords  for  quality 
as  long  as  he  was  connected  with  the  organization. 


Today,  only  a  few  years  later,  the  label  is  practically 
forgotten.  After  he  severed  his  connection  with  the 
set-up  no  one  came  along  fired  with  his  zeal  for  the 
production  of  high  quality  goods. 

In  spite  of  the  apparent  call  for  low  priced  canned 
foods  I  am  convinced  there  will  be,  for  a  long  time,  a 
profitable  demand  for  canned  foods  better  than  usual  in 
quality  that  can  be  bought  for  reasonable  sums.  Let 
every  quality  canner  in  the  country  commence  packing 
competitive  goods  and  sooner  than  you  think  you  will 
see  the  quality  field  in  preserved  foods  taken  over  by 
the  frosted  foods  folks.  Already  in  March  of  this  year 
a  single  wholesale  distributor  of  frosted  foods  sold 
over  40,000  servings  of  peas  out  of  less  than  seventy 
retail  boxes.  His  sales  of  frozen  strawberries  were 
over  25,000  servings,  likewise  his  output  in  sales  of 
lima  beans.  During  the  same  period  his  sales  of  fancy 
canned  peas,  lima  beans  and  other  fancy  canned  vege¬ 
tables  were  not  up  to  those  of  last  year  when  he  did 
not  operate  a  wholesale  division  of  frozen  foods. 

Nevertheless,  during  the  same  time  he  moved  a 
large  amount  of  fancy  canned  peas  under  a  new  label, 
in  a  production  that  in  itself  is  new.  The  canner  mar¬ 
keting  them  has  spent  years  in  sowing,  watching  and 
developing  this  strain  of  peas  for  canning.  He  at  last 
has  them  in  a  position  for  commercial  production  and 
his  worries  about  the  inroads  of  frozen  peas  in  com¬ 
petition  with  his  canned  peas  are  over.  Perseverance, 
plenty  of  guts,  and  a  willingness  to  fight  out  the  matter 
along  quality  lines,  will  keep  this  canner  in  profitable 
production  for  years  to  come.  Especially  as  consumers 
generally  prefer  his  newly  developed  canned  peas  to 
any  they  can  get  frozen.  Let  other  canners  follow  this 
lead  and  you  will  not  see  the  consumer  demand  for  the 
best  in  preserved  foods  swing  from  canned  to  frozen 
things  to  eat.  If  this  trend  is  to  be  checked  at  all  it 
must  be  through  the  development  of  better  canned 
foods,  inasmuch  as  few  if  any  feel  the  canners  of  this 
country  are  minded  to  match  the  merchandising  set-ups 
of  the  producers  of  frozen  foods.  Certainly  we  see 
only  chaos  in  the  attempts  of  even  leaders  to  dis¬ 
tribute  canned  foods  more  widely  while  we  fail  to  find 
the  last  flaw  in  the  complete  merchandising  coverage 
afforded  frozen  foods  by  leaders  in  their  distribution. 

America  being  the  country  it  is,  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  you  will  find  the  average  housewife  satisfied 
with  the  taste  and  economy  of  the  cheapest  canned 
foods  on  the  market  today.  She  may  buy  them  because 
she  cannot  afford  any  better  grades  today,  but  tomor¬ 
row  when  the  family  income  steps  up  she  will  gladly 
buy  and  enjoy  better  things  than  are  available  to  her 
on  a  limited  food  budget  now.  Let  every  canner  pack 
only  the  cheapest  canned  foods  and  when  family  in- 
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comes  increase,  more  money  will  be  spent  for  frosted 
foods  in  the  better  class  range  and  the  poorer  canned 
foods  will  go  begging  at  any  price.  Let’s  not  be  in 
too  much  of  a  hurry  to  switch  our  production  from  the 
better  grades  to  competitive  lines. 

However,  there  is  a  middle  line  that  may  well  be 
followed.  The  other  day  I  saw  a  voluntary  group  of 
stores  advertise  number  two  cans  of  corn,  peas, 
tomatoes,  green  beans  and  spinach  at  three  cans  for 
twenty-five  cents.  The  mark-up  at  retail  was  nearly  22 
per  cent,  the  quality  in  each  case  was  satisfactory. 
Any  consumer  buying  the  deal  received  full  value  in 
food  satisfaction,  the  dealer  was  paid  for  his  trouble 
and  canned  foods  received  another  boost.  These  bar¬ 
gains  to  a  housewife  who  has  been  buying  canned  foods 
from  cut-rates  at  much  less  were  really  bargains  in 
satisfaction.  Usually  the  consumer  will  prefer  them 
at  a  slightly  advanced  cost  over  those  put  up  to  sell 
at  a  price. 

It  seems  to  me  a  quality  packer  ought  to  still  remain 
in  the  quality  bracket  even  though  he  pack  standard 
canned  foods.  In  many  such  packs  we  soon  find  con¬ 
sumers  and  wholesale  buyers  alike  declare  the  pack  is 
equal  to  the  average  extra  standard.  Whenever  you 
find  such  a  condition  you  will  find  also  that  competitors 
have  a  dickens  of  a  time  getting  your  spot  in  the  dis¬ 
tributor’s  line-up.  To  one  who  has  never  attempted 
to  put  up  a  better  than  usual  standard  pack,  some  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  manufacturing  are  presented  but  they  are 
not  insurmountable.  A  canner  who  has  been  packing 
and  marketing  a  quality  output  for  years  will  have 
little  trouble  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  a  season’s 
pack  that  will  help  to  make  and  retain  friends  for  it. 

Do  just  this  when  your  pack  is  made  and  bulwark 
your  better  pack  in  standards  with  a  reasonable  plan 
for  its  introduction  to  the  trade.  You  don’t  have  to 
have  a  lot  of  money  to  put  on  a  sales  contest  among 
jobbing  salesmen,  a  window  display  contest  for  retail 
dealers,  and,  if  you  wish,  a  contest  among  consumers. 
With  your  better  quality,  and  a  real  sales  idea  behind  it, 
you  will  have  little  difficulty  in  persuading  your  buyers 
they  should  pay  a  little  more  for  your  goods  than  for 
others  put  up  just  as  they  always  have  been.  Make  the 
proof  of  your  contentions  positive  with  quality  packs, 
and  you’ll  welcome  the  return  of  another  season  dur¬ 
ing  which  you  may  if  you  wish  amplify  your  pack  and 
sales  plans  to  any  desirable  point.  But  in  all  your 
transactions,  never  forget  or  allow  your  dealers, 
wholesale  and  retail,  and  your  representatives  to  for¬ 
get  that  while  you  make  no  pretense  of  selling  extra 
standards  for  standard  pack  goods  you  do  put  up  a 
pack  that  is  definitely  better  in  grade  than  the  average. 
Repeat  this  statement  often  enough,  back  up  your 
statements  with  the  geniune  article  delivered  to  every 
retail  dealer,  and  in  a  season  or  two  you’ll  have  a  lot 
of  folks  arguing  with  your  competitors  that  your  pack 
is  better  and  at  least  worth  what  it  costs. 

Such  a  pack  and  sales  program  holds  much  more 
promise  than  that  of  weakly  following  the  suggestions 
of  those  who  are  anxious  to  have  markets  glutted  with 
cheap  goods,  in  order  that  they  may  ever  obtain  sup¬ 
plies  at  the  lowest  possible  figure.  If  they  must  have 
goods  from  you,  let  them  have  those  lots  you  feel  will 
not  be  up  to  your  new  high  quality  standards. 


Just  as  the  buyer  of  gold  plate  may  have 
implicit  confidence  in  all  merchandise  stamp¬ 
ed  “18K” —  so  the  buyer  of  canning  mach¬ 
inery  may  be  safely  guided  by  the  Food 
Machinery  insignia  on  equipment  for  his 
plant.  It  is  the  manufacturer’s  assurance 
that  such  machinery  is  the  finest  man  can  make  or  money 
can  buy. 


A  splendid  new  ma¬ 
chine  that  operates 
with  greatest  efficiency  on  whole,  cold  tomatoes — scalded 
tomatoes — or  tomatoes  which  have  been  preheated,  broken 
down  and  crushed. 

Gives  maximum  yield  of  quality  juice  of  any  desired  con¬ 
sistency  —  quickly  adjustable  from  light  thin  juice  to 
extremely  heavy  pulpy  juice. 

Easily  handles  200  to  300  bushels  of  tomatoes  per  hour  — 
output  10  to  30  gallons  per  minute.  Also  gives  splendid 
results  on  all  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Mail  coupon  for  complete  information. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


mm  MAEWisiY 


Sprague-Sells  Division 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 
FoVD’MACmNERY’cORPoVAflcTN  c"""l 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send 

Q  Full  Details  of  the  Super  Juice  Extractor. 

□  Your  Complete  General  Catalog. 

Name _ 

Firm^ _ _ _ 

Address _ 

City _ 


.  State . 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


CONTINENTAL  EXECUTIVE 
COMPLETES  LENGTHY 
TRIP 

Returning  to  New 
York  by  way  of  Hous¬ 
ton  and  New  Orleans, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Glad¬ 
den  Searle  have  just 
completed  an  eight 
week’s  trip  to  Califor¬ 
nia  and  Honolulu.  Mr. 
Searle,  who  is  Vice- 
President  in  Charge  of 
Sales  and  Advertising 
of  the  Continental  Can 


• 

OSCAR  w.  BOHANNON  of  the  Bohannon  Canning  Company,  Van 
Buren,  Arkansas,  has  leased  the  canning  plant  there  recently 
purchased  by  Allen  Whiteside  from  the  Rush  Canning  Company 
and  is  at  present  operating  it  canning  spinach,  grown  on  about 
1000  acres  of  the  Whiteside  Farms.  Operation  of  the  plant  was 
somewhat  delayed  because  of  the  lease  not  being  fully  consum¬ 
mated  in  time  to  take  care  of  all  of  the  spinach  produced  on  this 
farm,  but  present  indications  point  to  a  pack  of  about  two-thirds 
of  the  previous  Spring  packs.  The  plant  is  operated  in  the 
name  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  Canning  Company,  under  the 
management  of  Joe  Salsman,  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Bohannon. 


THE  GOOD  HOUSEWIFE  CANNING  COMPANY,  INC.,  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  at  Auburn,  New  York  with  a  capital  of  $20,000 

IN  THE  ANNUAL  STATEMENT  of  Hunt  Brothers’  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  of  San  Francisco,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  February 
28th,  a  loss  of  $527,045  is  reported.  This  includes  all  charges, 
including  depreciation,  interest  and  a  $92,000  write-off  of  inven- 
toiy.  The  comparative  net  loss  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
amounted  to  $50,444.  Net  sales  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$3,918,100,  compared  with  $4,400,988  for  the  previous  year. 
President  G.  H.  Bradt  expressed  the  opinion  that  operations 
would  be  nearer  normal  this  year  and  that  generally  speaking 
the  industry  is  not  burdened  by  excessive  stocks  nor  are  sup¬ 
plies  in  distributors  hands  heavy. 

• 

VINCENNES  PACKING  CORPORATION,  Vincennes,  Indiana,  will 
operate  only  four  of  its  eight  plants  for  this  coming  canning 
season.  Tomatoes  and  tomato  products  are  to  be  packed.  The 
plants  to  be  operated  are  located  at  Vincennes,  Washington, 
Plainville  and  Seymour,  Indiana. 

• 

CRAIG  DILLON  will  manage  the  Hartford  City,  Indiana  plant  of 
Arthur  Canneries,  Inc.,  Montpelier,  Indiana. 

• 

A.  D.  POGGETTO,  for  several  years  manager  of  the  California 
Canning  Peach  Growers  and  who  has  had  wide  experience  as 
a  canner,  has  been  made  President  of  the  Fruitvale  Canning 
Company,  Oakland,  California,  which  has  taken  over  the  plant 
formerly  operated  by  the  B.  H.  Body  Company.  Considerable 
new  equipment  is  being  added  in  preparation  for  the  opening 
of  the  fruit  canning  season. 

• 

A  NEW  WAREHOUSE  has  just  been  completed  by  the  Hanover 
Canning  Company,  Hanover  Pennsylvania. 

• 

H.  H.  WAMPLER,  Clever,  Missouri  will  operate  a  plant  at  Marion- 
ville,  Missouri  this  coming  season  packing  tomatoes  and  black¬ 
berries,  apples  and  strawberries  are  expected  to  be  added 
for  1940. 


F.  GLADDEN  SEARLE 


Company,  attended  the 
Del  Monte  meeting  of 
the  Canners’  League  of 
California  early  in 
March  while  en  route. 


ELMER  E.  CHASE,  JR.  AND  THOMAS  ALTON,  JR.  plan  to  operate 
a  cannery  at  Julian  and  27th  Sts.,  San  Jose,  California,  begin¬ 
ning  operations  about  the  middle  of  June. 

•  ' 

“fruit  and  vegetable  juices”  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  to 
make  its  appearance  by  Dr.  Donald  K.  Tressler,  New  York 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  Dr.  Maynard  A.  Joslyn 
of  the  Fruit  Products  Laboratory,  University  of  California. 

• 

F.  M.  BALL,  head  of  the  canning  firm  of  F.  M.  Ball  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  California,  has  returned  from  a  stay  at  Tahiti,  that 
wonderland  in  the  South  Seas  to  which  he  repairs  each  winter. 

• 

THE  annual  report  of  the  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Company, 
Inc.,  and  its  wholly  owned  subsidiaries  shows  a  net  income  for 
1938  of  $1,213,227,  after  depreciation,  interest,  amortization. 
Federal  income  taxes  and  other  deductions.  After  dividends  on 
the  preferred  stock,  the  income  is  equal  to  $1.37  per  share  on 
each  of  the  517,606  shares  of  no-par  common  stock  outstanding 
at  the  year  end,  exclusive  of  13,617  shares  in  the  treasury. 
This  compared  with  a  net  income  in  1937  of  $1,624,598  or  $2.16 
on  each  of  516,891  average  common  shares  outstanding  during 
that  year.  The  income  for  1938  was  after  absorbing  a  loss  of 
$1,125,633  in  the  company’s  can  subsidiary  which  compares  with 
the  1937  can  subsidiary  loss  of  $1,097,262.  Sales  of  the  Crown 
Can  Company  in  1938  were  substantially  in  excess  of  1937. 


EMIL  RUTZ,  head  of  the  canning  concern  of  Schuckl  &  Com¬ 
pany,  San  Francisco,  California,  is  making  a  business  trip  to 
Europe,  where  an  extensive  business  is  done.  Also  in  Europe  is 
D.  C.  Kok,  Jr.,  of  the  U.  S.  Products  Corporation,  San  Jose, 
California. 

• 

NATIONAL  FRUIT  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  Los  Angeles  have  filed  articles 
of  incorporation  with  the  Secretary  of  State  calling  for  the  pro¬ 
cessing  of  vegetables  and  fruit  juices  with  an  authorized  capi¬ 
tal  of  $500,000.  Directors  include  J.  H.  Alvord,  L.  K.  Link,  L.  B. 
Le  Bel,  Fred  Ford,  A.  G.  Fickensen,  John  C.  Gillman  and 
Claude  B.  Andrews,  all  of  Los  Angeles. 

• 

IN  COMMENTING  ON  THE  1938  SEASON,  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  reports  that  Pennsylvania  producers 
have  packed  under  Federal  or  State  grades  a  larger  quantity  of 
fresh  produce  than  in  any  previous  year.  Department  records 
show  that  nearly  4,000  carloads  of  fruits  and  vegetables  have 
been  classified  for  grade  by  State-licensed  inspectors  during  the 
season  now  closing  and  in  addition  nearly  200,000,000  pounds 
of  cannery  products  delivered  to  processors  were  certified  as 
to  grade  and  quality.  The  estimated  farm  value  of  these  crops 
is  approximately  $4,000,000.  The  Department  further  states 
that  the  demand  for  Pennsylvania  fruits  and  vegetables  both 
fresh  and  canned  has  been  meeting  a  greatly  increased  demand 
because  of  the  higher-quality,  properly  classified  and  labeled 
food  stuffs  which  are  now  being  marketed. 
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STANDOUTS  IN  ANY  COMPANY 

KYLER 

LABELERS 

and 

BOXERS 

''They  have  everything  with  half  the  parts" 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 


PROFIT-SAVING  IT™' 

at  Negligable  Cost 

•  Save  time,  save  steps,  SAVE  PRODUCT  with 
the  positive,  one-point  control  afforded  by 
Lanesenkamp  3-Way  Valve.  Install  on  your  pre¬ 
sent  tanks.  Loss  of  one  tank  of  puree  or  catsup — - 
which  often  happens  when  present  manually 
operated  plug  is  pulled  through  error  or  lifted 
by  back-pressure  pays  for  several  installations. 

No.  t  position,  both  ports  closed — tank  sealed. 

No.  2  position,  port  to  finisher  opened,  port  to 
drain  closed.  No.  3  position,  port  to  drain  opened, 
port  to  finisher  closed.  No  chance  for  errors. 

Complete  control  from  operating  platform. 


9  The  Langsen- 
kamp  Strainer,  in¬ 
stalled  at  nominal 
expense  in  the 
juice  line  leading 
t  o  syruper,  r  e- 
moves  fibre,  bro¬ 
ken  seed  and 
other  objection¬ 
able  particles. 
Pays  because  it 
saves  quality. 
Requires  little  at¬ 
tention.  Various 
screen  perforations  interchangeable. 


COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT 
for  Tomato  Products  Plant 

Kook-More  Koils.  Stainless  Steel  Tanks,  Hot-Break 
Tanks;  Continuous  Juice  Heating  Units.  Pulpers,  Finish¬ 
ers,  Juice  Extractors,  etc.  See  Catalog. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 


'Efficiency  in  the  Canning  PlanT' 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


by  using  the  new 

GLOBE 

KANRYTEX 

BELT 

★  IT  LASTS  LONGER — The  tough  treatment  resists 
juices  and  acids  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 

★  IT  IS  EASY  TO  KEEP  CLEAN— May  be  washed 
with  hot  water  or  live  steam. 

★  IT  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY— For  it  costs  less 
than  most  competitive  types  and  it  gives  far  better 
service. 

GLOBE  KANRY-TEX  is  furnished  in  brown  or 
white  and  in  all  widths  and  weights. 

Ask  your  supply  house  for  GLOBE  KANRY-TEX  or 
write  to:- 

GLOBE  WOVEN  BELTING  CO.,  Inc. 

1400  Clinton  Street,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co,,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  What 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Six  modern  round  pressure  Retorts,  inside  mea¬ 
surement  66  inches  deep  32  inches  diameter.  All  in  perfect 
working  condition.  Can  have  as  many  as  you  want.  $50.00  each 
F.  O.  B.  Monmouth,  Maine.  Heart  of  Maine  Packing  Co.,  8 
Prescott  St.,  Lewiston,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE — One  75  gallon  Copper  Jacket  Kettle;  one  Tuc 
Husker;  one  100  gallon  Double  Batch  Corn  Mixer — complete; 
one  No.  5  Sprague-Sells  Corn  Cutter;  twelve  Wood  Camp  Stoves 
and  one  assorted  lot  of  Camp  Tables  and  Benches.  Address 
Box  No.  A-2357,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Berlin  Quality  Separators,  Sprague  Re¬ 
torts,  Cooling  Tank  complete.  Bucket  Elevators.  Address  Box 
A  2360,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — One  Viner;  one  No.  10  Pea  Filler;  one  Lewis 
Quality  Grader;  one  Hansen  Boot  with  Riveted  Chain;  one 
Picking  Table,  and  two  Sprague  Universal  Cutters.  Address 
Box  No.  A-2356,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  —  Two  or  three  small  Clipper  pea 
cleaners,  usually  used  at  viner  stations  for  the  cleaning  of  peas. 
Addi-ess  Box  A  2359,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — AB  Continuous  Cooler.  Advise  price  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  machine.  Address  Box  A-2361  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 


FOR  SALE — Canners’  Seed  Corn,  about  2,500  pounds  each 
variety  Narrow  Grain  and  Early  Evergreen,  fine  condition,  crop 
1938,  testing  above  95,  hand  sorted,  shelled,  recleaned.  Very 
low  price.  Write  The  Wincester  Canning  Company,  Columbus,  0. 


FOR  SALE— PLANTS 


FOR  SALE — Well  grown  one  year  old  Mary  Washington 
Asparagus  Crowns,  priced  reasonable.  J.  Richard  Phillips,  Jr., 
Berlin,  Maryland. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2334  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


It’s  time  to  advertise  that 

PLANT  FOR  SALE 
BARGAINS  IN 
USED  EQUIPMENT 

In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  prohahly  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want. 

NOW’S  the  time  to  pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a 
price,  or  turn  idle  holdings  into  cash. 

Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  the  wanted  and  for  sale 
page  to  accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost. 

The  rates — straight  reading,  no  display: 

One  time,  per  line  40c 

Four  or  more  times,  per  line  30c 

Minimum  charge  per  ad.  $1.00 

Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count  initials,  num¬ 
bers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line.  Use  a 
box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like. 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Business  Journal  of  the  Canned  Foods  Industry 

BALTIMORE,  20  S.  Gay  Street  MARYLAND 


FOR  TOMATO  PICKING 


HAND 

MADE 

or 

MACHINE 

MADE 


FIVE 

TYPES 

at 

REASONABLE 

PRICES 


RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Murfreesboro.  N.  C. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


T]H[]e  VJRrinrjEmt  Westm/nster, Md. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


“How  is,  it,  Al,  that  you  make  such  a  profit  off  your 
coal?  Your  price  is  lower  than  any  other  dealer  in 
the  city  and  yet  you  make  extra  reductions  for  your 
friends.” 

“Well,  you  see,  I  knock  off  $1.00  a  ton  because  a 
customer  is  a  friend  of  mine  and  then  I  just  take  ten 
bushels  off  the  ton  because  I’m  a  friend  of  his.” 

Diner:  I’ll  have  some  raw  oysters,  not  too  large 
nor  too  small,  not  too  salty  nor  too  fat.  They  must  be 
cold  and  I  want  them  quickly. 

Waiter:  Yes,  sir.  With  or  without  pearls? 

FAMILY  MAN 

Joan:  Elsie,  may  I  introduce  my  cousin? 

Elsie :  How  interesting !  Last  week  he  was  my  cousin. 

First  Golfer:  That  was  a  fine  drive  you  made  this 
morning. 

Second  Golfer:  Which  one? 

First  Golfer:  Oh,  you  know — that  time  you  hit  the 
ball. 


For  Liquids  and  Semi-Fluid  Foods  which  can  be  pumped  thru  tubing. 
2  sizes:  30  and  60  gal.  per  min.  Also  special  sizes.  Removable  ends 
for  inspection  and  cleansing.  The  Contra-Flow  of  material  and  water 
creates  maximum  heat  transfer.  Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY, PLANT 


Wife:  What’s  the  idea  of  coming  home  to  dinner 
two  hours  late? 

Husband  (in  bandages)  :  But  dearest.  I’ve  been  run 
over! 

Wife:  It  doesn’t  take  two  hours  to  be  run  over. 

Photographer  (to  lady  about  to  be  photographed)  : 
Please  look  pleasant  and  in  a  few  minutes  you  may 
resume  your  natural  expression. 

Staunch  Captain:  Now  then,  my  hearties,  fight  like 
heroes  till  your  powder’s  gone — then  run !  I’m  a  little 
lame  so  I’ll  start  now. 

Golfer:  I  want  a  boy  who  can  count.  Now,  what 
are  five,  six  and  three  ? 

Caddie:  Five,  six  and  three,  sir?  Eleven,  sir. 

Golfer:  Come  on.  You’ll  do. 


Wife:  The  doctor  said  at  once  that  I  needed  a  stimu¬ 
lant  and  asked  to  see  my  tongue. 

Husband :  Good  Heavens !  I  hope  he  didn’t  give  you  a 
a  stimulant  for  that. 

“I  can  tell  the  score  of  the  game  before  it  starts.” 

“What  is  it?” 

“Nothing  to  nothing.” 

Judge:  Have  you  ever  earned  a  dollar  in  your  life? 

Prisoner:  Yes,  Your  Honor.  I  voted  for  you  at  the 
last  election. 


to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 
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PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIMY.  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 

Gunned  and  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  U.  S.  A. 


"PLANTERS" 

SUPERIOR 

TOMATO  FIELD  BASKETS 

SET  THE  PACE  IN  EVERY  FIELD 

47  years  of  Superior  Quality  has  made  us  the 
Largest  Package  Manufacturers  in  the  U.  S. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


IHSlDHalnB 


A  NECESSITY  FOR  BETTER  PACKS  OF  PEAS 
OR  LIMA  BEANS  AT  GREATER  PROFITS 


thresh  the  peas  more  thorouqh- 
*  ly  out  of  the  vines  and  reduce  breakage 
during  the  hulling  process.  They  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  the  pack  because  the 
peas  saved  are  the  most  tender  ones  that 
are  in  the  pods,  and  because  they  very  ef¬ 
ficiently  thresh  young  and  tender  peas. 

The  reasons  for  these  large  and  important 
savings  are  due  to  many  exclusive  patent¬ 
ed  features. 


e  The  sturdy  construction  and  low  upkeep 
cost  are  greatly  appreciated  by  users. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO 

M  u  nuf  ijL  t  tirers  nf  Viners,  Viner  Feeders,  Ertsilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Adjusters 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Lea  Bill  Passes  House — Some  War  Buying  is  on — Prices  Higher 
in  Super  Markets — Record  Market  Prices  Occur  in  May  and 
June — Weather  No  Longer  a  Factor? — Quotations — ^The 
Position  of  Frozen  Foods. 

Gleanings — After  all  a  Review  is  but  a  glean¬ 
ing  of  the  week’s  news,  so  let’s  see  what  stands 
out. 

On  Wednesday  of  this  week,  the  19th,  the  House 
passed  the  Lea  Bill,  extending  the  time  of  operation  of 
the  new  pure  food  law  from  June  25th,  1939,  to  January 
1st  1940,  and  even  to  July  1st,  1940.  The  Senate  has 
yet  to  act  upon  it.  The  canners,  as  a  rule,  have  opposed 
this  delay,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  charge 
of  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  has  said  that  he  is 
opposed  to  the  delay  because  it  will  only  make  for 
further  confusion.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  not 
become  law.  Canners  making  an  honest  effort  to  con¬ 
form  with  the  law  will  find  no  trouble  in  securing  added 
time  on  their  labels,  or  leniency  on  trifling  inaccuracies. 
The  main  point  here  is:  an  honest,  not  a  deliberate, 
difficulty. 

A  more  interesting  and  important  matter  is  that 
heavy  buying  for  war  needs  is  beginning  to  show  in  this 
country,  and  may  be  the  cause  of  the  heavy  buying  by 
big  dealers  now  noted.  However,  there  is  general 
report  that  retail  distribution  of  canned  foods  is  con¬ 
tinuing  at  a  high  rate,  and  that  means  that  the  whole¬ 
salers  of  all  sorts  must  buy  heavily  and  continously  to 
keep  them  supplied,  as  they  are  hoarding  none  of  their 
purchases.  They  are  all  going  out  to  the  retailers  as 
soon  as  received. 

Another  item:  if  you  have  been  accustomed  to  visit 
the  Mammoth  Markets  over  the  past  few  months,  and 
noted  the  prices  at  which  canned  foods  have  been 
selling,  you  must  have  noted,  the  last  week  or  two,  that 
many  of  the  leading — that  is  most  called  for — items 
have  advanced  as  much  as  3  cents  to  5  cents  per  can 
over  the  winter  prices.  It  is  worth  checking,  and 
maybe  it  may  cause  you  to  wonder  why  your  prices,  as 
the  producer,  have  not  shown  something  of  this  steep 
advance.  The  buyers  have  hushed-up  the  sales  of 
canned  foods  so  as  to  keep  you  thinking  that  there  are 
no  sales  taking  place,  and  for  that  reason  that  you 
should  be  willing  to  sell  at  any  price  they  offer.  We 
have  tried  to  warn  you  about  this,  repeatedly  saying 
that  there  seemed  to  be  a  conspiracy  of  silence  about 
the  marketing  of  canned  foods.  The  dwindling  statis¬ 
tics  made  this  evident. 

Surprise  has  been  expressed  that  during  March, 
before  any  movement  could  be  made  to  boost  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  canned  corn,  nearly  two  million 


cases — (more  than  800,000  cases  above  1938) — had 
been  sold  and  shipped.  As  a  “not-selling”  argument 
that  ought  to  serve  as  a  killer.  But  this  is  not  sur¬ 
prising.  Any  time  there  has  occurred  a  record-high 
market  price  on  any  staple  item  of  canned  food,  it  has 
always  happened  in  May  or  June !  Did  you  know  that  ? 
Consult  your  Almanac ;  but  common  sense  will  tell  you, 
when  you  stop  to  think,  that  of  course  when  the  supply 
has  run  out,  prices  must  reach  their  high  point.  Right 
now  and  for  the  next  two  months  is  the  best  marketing 
time  of  the  whole  year  for  canned  foods.  The  distribu¬ 
tors  have  no  stored  supplies ;  they  must  buy  from  day 
to  day,  are  you  going  to  let  them  have  your  goods  at 
the  present  low  prices  ?  Put  your  prices  up  5  cents  to 
10  cents  per  dozen,  and  don’t  weaken,  and  you  will  not 
loose  many  sales. 

You  know  that  your  1939  packing  will  cost  more  than 
that,  over  the  1938  costs;  and  if  the  present  unsea¬ 
sonable  and  very  late  weather  continues  to  delay  not 
alone  pea  planting,  but  the  planting  and  growing  of 
all  canners’  crops,  prices  next  Fall  may  be  very 
radically  different  from  today’s.  We’ve  known  lots 
of  times  in  the  past  when  the  end  of  April  saw  only 
partial  plantings  of  peas,  the  whole  market  got  worried. 
Weather  used  to  have  an  effect  then,  but  we  suppose  it 
is  out  of  fashion  now. 

One  of  the  old  and  very  conservative  brokers,  in  his 
most  recent  circular  to  the  trade,  said :  “The  proposed 
wage  and  hour  law  will  undoubtedly  increase  materially 
the  cost  of  packing  canned  foods.  Due  to  prevailing 
low  prices  on  all  canned  vegetables,  a  number  of  fac¬ 
tories  will  cut  down  their  operations  this  season,  and 
carry-over  their  present  stocks  rather  than  sell  on 
today’s  market.  There  will  be  others  who  will  not  be 
able  to  operate  on  account  of  finances.  Certainly 
present  prices  are  low  enough  to  move  present  holdings 
in  volume.”  And  then  he  quoted:  Tomatoes,  f.  o.  b. 
Peninsula  Is  standard  37  cents ;  2s,  58  cents  to  59  cents ; 
2V2>  83  cents  to  84  cents;  3s,  90  cents,  and  10s,  $2.65. 
The  same  in  Baltimore,  are  quoted  at  38  cents;  60 
cents ;  85  cents ;  94  cents,  and  $2.80. 

And  he  makes  a  special  offering  of  1,000  cases  2s 
standard,  golden  bantam  whole  grain  corn  at  68  cents! 
And  this  is  not  the  kind  of  brokerage  house  that  makes 
its  own  “come-on”  prices,  baits  for  the  buyers,  and 
which  when  they  land  an  order  then  go  out  to  bludgeon 
some  poor  canner  in  to  accepting  it  at  the  prices. 
Canners  must  be  offering  their  goods  through  this 
house  at  these  prices,  believe  it  or  not!  The  prices 
quoted  contradict  his  opening  argument. 

You  can  find  more  of  this  in  our  Editorial  this  week, 
if  you  want  it ;  and  we  suggest,  as  a  tonic,  that  you  read 
this  week’s  California  Market,  and  note  what  they 
have  done  and  are  doing  out  there,  after  having  cut 
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their  ’39  packs  as  they  thought  wise.  Many  items  are 
out  of  supply,  and  all  are  at  advancing  prices.  Where 
the  supply  looked  heavy  they  cut  the  prices  to  move 
them,  and  have  done  just  that.  But  they  have  moved 
some  very  sizeable  packs  on  the  Pacific  Coast  this  year, 
and  at  profitable  prices.  All  of  which  shows  that  it 
can  be  done. 

Canners  continue  to  quote  their  own  prices  5  cents  to 
15  cents  above  general  going  broker  prices,  and  to 
report  quite  satisfactory  volume  of  business  passing. 

As  a  number  of  canners  now  pack  frozen  foods,  a 
word  of  warning  may  not  be  amiss.  It  costs  very  little 
to  carry  canned  foods,  at  least  in  camparison  with 
frozen  foods,  which  cost  “plenty”  in  maintaining  refri¬ 
geration,  etc., — until  used.  The  U.  S.  D.  A.  has  just 
issued  statistics  on  this  branch  of  the  food  industry, 
and  the  figures  show  that  in  March  they  moved  over 
12  million  pounds  of  fruits,  leaving  on  hand,  however, 
as  of  April  1st,  over  91  million  pounds,  or  on  that 
basis  nearly  eight  months’  supplies.  On  vegetables  the 
move-out  was  about  41/2  million  pounds  during  March, 
leaving,  as  of  April  1st,  more  than  51  million  pounds, 
or  on  the  basis  of  distribution,  nearly  13  months’ 
supplies. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Good  Demand — Sentiment  Improved — Price  Changes  Upwards 
— Higher  Wage  Level  Promises  Increased  Food  Consumption — 
Beans  Improving — Corn  Continues  Heavy  Sales — Confidence 
Cains  in  Peas — Fruits  Continue  to  Improve. 

New  York,  April  21,  1939. 

IN  SUMMARY — Canned  foods  have  remained  in  good 
demand  from  large  distributor  organizations,  and 
sentiment  in  the  trade  has  been  further  strengthened 
by  the  recently  issued  statistics  for  corn  and  beans 
showing  a  surprisingly  good  movement  for  these  vege¬ 
tables  over  last  year.  The  improved  position  for  these 
items  goes  far  to  discourage  any  further  below-cost 
selling. 

Price  changes  have  been  few  and  those  recorded 
this  week  were  upward.  Inventories  of  wholesalers  are 
probably  below  normal  for  this  period,  and  only  uncer¬ 
tainties  in  the  general  business  picture  stand  in  the 
way  of  large-scale  replacements.  Food  consumption  in 
the  meanwhile  undoubtedly  is  increasing,  and  grocery 
manufacturers  estimate  that  their  dollar  sales  increased 
some  5  per  cent  during  the  first  quarter  over  a  year 
ago,  and  as  prices  have  averaged  lower  than  the  same 
period  in  1938,  the  tonnage  gain  must  have  been  even 
greater. 

OUTLOOK — The  coal  strike  and  the  European  situa¬ 
tion  are  two  factors  making  for  declines  in  industrial 
compilations  at  this  time,  and  may  check  forward  com¬ 
mitments  in  canned  foods  beyond  immediate  needs. 
There  has  been  a  slow  upturn  in  real  wages,  however, 
throughout  the  nation  in  recent  months  which  has 
brought  the  real  wage  level  up  some  15  per  cent  over 
last  year,  while  the  cost  of  living  at  the  same  time  has 
shown  slight  decreases,  indicating  a  favorable  outlook 
for  food  consumption. 


ASPARAGUS — The  trade  is  still  waiting  for  new 
pack  prices  from  California  and  New  Jersey,  and  offer¬ 
ings  also  are  expected  shortly  from  South  Carolina.  The 
California  industy  evidently  is  finding  the  inability  to 
establish  a  fresh  vegetable  price  a  stumbling  block  in 
determining  costs  for  the  canned  article.  Last  quota¬ 
tions  on  the  green  mediums,  2V2S,  were  $2.10  to  $2.30, 
large,  $2.25  to  $2.35,  and  the  colossal,  $2.20  to  $2.35. 

BEANS — Standard  stringless  appear  steadier  this 
week  at  55  cents  to  56^2  cents  for  2s,  and  $2.60  to  $2.75 
for  the  10s.  Although  canners’  stocks  are  still  above 
last  year’s  holdings  the  margin  is  being  narrowed. 
Shipments  during  the  first  three  months  amounted  to 
1,612,890  cases,  against  1,332,263  cases  during  the 
same  time  last  year. 

CORN — Corn  shipments  during  March  ran  better 
than  800,000  cases  heavier  than  the  same  month  last 
year,  an  increase  of  some  75  per  cent.  As  a  result, 
remaining  stocks  appear  less  burdensome,  amounting 
to  12,676,255  cases  on  April  1,  compared  with  9,155,560 
cases  on  the  same  date  in  1938.  While  price  shading 
has  been  noted  here  and  there,  sentiment  among 
eastern  canners  is  improved,  with  better  business 
reported  in  standard  whole  grain  evergreen  at  621/2 
cents  to  65  cents,  factory,  and  standard  crushed  in  the 
South  at  571/2  cents  to  60  cents. 

PEAS  —  New  York  State  packers’  ideas  have 
strengthened  materially  during  the  past  few  days,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  sizes  no  longer  in  ample  supply.  Packing 
costs  in  the  meanwhile  will  probably  be  clarified  shortly. 
Fancy  sweet  5s  are  firm  at  85  cents  to  $1.00,  cannery, 
and  it  is  noted  in  some  quarters  that  the  5-sieve  variety 
is  quite  firm  on  smaller  supplies. 

GRAPEFRUIT — No  clarification  of  the  juice  situa¬ 
tion  is  expected  until  next  week,  the  temporary  injunc¬ 
tion  issued  in  the  state  price  control  controversy  ending 
April  25.  Offerings  are  continued  here  at  50  cents  to 
571/2  cents  for  the  juice,  f.  o.  b.  Tampa,  No.  2s,  and 
821/2  cents  to  85  cents  for  segments. 

FRUIT  COCKTAIL — Firmness  features  both  choice 
and  fancy  grades,  with  the  latter  not  available  below 
$1.75  and  the  latter  firmly  “put”  at  $1,871/^2  foi*  the  21/2S. 
Supplies  continue  short  in  packers’  hands  and  a  strong 
market  is  indicated  before  the  new  crop  goods  reach 
the  market. 

PEACHES — The  standard  yellow  clings  show  an  up¬ 
ward  tendancy  and  are  generally  held  at  $1,171/2  for 
halves  and  $1.20  to  $1.22^2  for  slices  in  21/2  tins,  f.  o.  b. 
Coast.  Local  demands  have  been  well  sustained. 

PEARS — Prices  continue  to  reflect  a  reduced  unsold 
supply  in  hands  of  leading  packers  on  the  West  Coast, 
and  the  fancy  Bartletts,  21/2S,  are  probably  not  avail¬ 
able  at  below  $1.70  to  $1.75.  The  choice  also  are  con¬ 
tinued  at  $1.50  to  $1.60,  with  all  descriptions  moving 
well. 

CHERRIES  —  Packer  representatives  in  this  ter¬ 
ritory  report  a  sustained  demand  for  Royal  Anne  des¬ 
criptions  and  stocks  at  some  centers  have  undergone 
a  good  cleanup.  Offerings  are  continued  at  $1.95  to 
$2.10  for  choice  2/08  and  at  $1.80  to  $1.85  for  standards. 

SARDINES — Packers  of  Maine  sardines  began  a  new 
season  on  April  15  with  no  carry-over  supplies  from  the 
previous  season.  Fishing  results  as  yet  are  not  exten¬ 
sive  enough  to  supply  an  indication  of  the  new  catch 
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or  permit  the  offer  of  new  pack  keyless  oils.  The  fish 
caught  to  date  are  chiefly  winter  fish,  or  schools  that 
have  been  in  local  waters  for  some  time,  whereas  the 
true  indications  of  the  new  catch  are  supplied  by  the 
spring  run.  The  new  prices  are  expected  in  any  event 
to  run  higher  than  the  $2.75  per  case,  f.  o.  b.  plant, 
named  on  one-quarter  keyless  oils  one  year  ago. 

SALMON — While  Alaska  red  and  medium  reds  are 
exceedingly  firm,  advices  from  the  Coast  state  that  the 
supply  of  chums  is  virtually  exhausted,  and  that  sup¬ 
plies  are  not  even  to  be  had  at  the  current  quotation 
of  $1.00  to  $1.05  for  No.  1  tails.  Other  descriptions  are 
held  with  increasing  firmness  on  much  reduced  holdings 
of  packers  on  the  Coast. 

• 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Weather  Making  Late  Growing  Season — ^Tomato  Market  Soft — 
Peas  Active — Good  Corn  Not  Plentiful — Demand  For  Beans — 
Local  Asparagus  Soon — Fruits  in  Good  Condition — 
Destructive  Competition. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  April  21,  1939. 

HE  WEATHER  —  Some  little  concern  is  being 
manifested  account  continued  rain.  Rivers,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Central  and  Southern  Indiana  and 
Illinois  are  high,  some  overflowing  the  banks  and  alto¬ 
gether  it  is  a  late  start  for  the  growing  season.  The 
normal  Spring  operations  have  been  held  up. 

THE  MARKET — It  is  getting  somewhat  monoto¬ 
nous — ^this  continued  lack  of  keen  interest  with  only 
routine  buying.  Price  changes  are  few  if  any. 

TOMATOES — Interest  centers  in  the  Spring  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Indiana  Canners  being  held  this  week  at  the 
Hoosier  Capitol. 

Meanwhile,  the  market  is  soft  and  the  prices  quoted 
in  this  column  last  week,  prevail. 

PEAS — During  the  first  few  days  of  the  present 
month,  Indiana  canners  were  able  to  do  a  little  planting 
but  since  then  it  has  rained  every  day,  and  on  the  whole 
not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  Indiana  acreage  has  gone 
in  the  ground.  Northern  Illinois  and  Southern  Wis¬ 
consin  canners  have  not  been  able  to  plant  at  all.  It 
means  that  the  pea  season  will  get  off  to  a  poor  start. 

The  market  continues  rather  active,  compared  with 
the  extreme  dullness  of  the  past  Winter.  Buyers  in 
other  sections  of  the  country  are  realizing  that  today’s 
prices  are  low  but  Chicago  seems  to  be  lagging  behind 
the  parade.  Sales  consummated  during  the  past  week 


were: 

No.  2  Standard  No.  4  Alaskas . $  .67V2  factory 

No.  2  Standard  No.  3  Alaskas . 70  factory 

No.  2  Ex.  Standard  No.  3  Alaskas . 75  factory 

No.  2  Ex.  Standard  No.  2  Alaskas . 85  factory 


CORN — Whole  Grain  Yellow  as  well  as  White,  is 
not  plentiful  in  the  Middlewestern  corn  packing  dis¬ 
tricts.  Those  canners  who  have  held  No.  2  fancy  whole 
grain  yellow  are  now  obtaining  85  cents  factory  with 
some  even  asking  90  cents.  ^ 


No.  2  standard  white  crushed  is  available  at  60  cents 
but  sales  have  been  in  narrow  compass.  No.  10  corn 
has  been  offered  at  $3.25  delivered  for  standard  white 
crushed. 

The  heavy  shipments  made  during  the  past  sixty 
days  have  helped  the  morale  of  the  corn  canners. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— No.  2  extra  standard 
cut  green  have  been  in  demand  and  one  or  two  houses 
have  featured  the  item  on  special  drives. 

No.  2  fancy  cut  green  and  No.  2  fancy  cut  wax  have 
sold  at  85  cents  delivered  Chicago. 

Some  demand  has  been  noted  for  No.  10  standard  cut 
green  but  at  low  prices,  around  $2.75  delivered, 

SPINACH — The  market  is  quiet.  Some  small  volume 
much  less  than  usual,  was  booked  on  the  fancy  Cali¬ 
fornia  packing.  Deliveries  from  the  Missouri  and 
Arkansas  districts  show  good  quality  on  the  Spring 
packing.  Prices  remain  the  same. 

ASPARAGUS — The  trade  is  still  awaiting  opening 
prices  from  California.  Rumor  has  it  that  Illinois  and 
Michigan  canners  will  be  strong  contenders  for  the 
all  green  business  this  year  with  prices  lower  than  in 
1938. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Since  the  advance  on  the 
15th,  trading  has  been  light  and  outside  of  fill-in  orders, 
the  volume  is  small. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST— Canners  of  Berries  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  have  been  cleaning  house  ap¬ 
parently  as  some  low  prices  have  been  named  on  No.  2 
tin  syrup  loganberries,  raspberries,  etc. 

Pears  are  in  an  excellent  position.  The  demand  has 
exceeded  expectations  and  No.  21/2  choice  of  the  popular 
counts  have  advanced  some  5  or  10  cents  per  dozen. 

THE  FISH  LINE — Salmon  continues  in  a  strong 
position  with  stocks  light  as  compared  with  a  year  ago. 
Tuna  is  scarce  and  commands  full  list.  Shrimp  is  quiet. 
The  trade  is  awaiting  prices  on  Maine  sardines. 

DRIED  AND  CANNED  FOODS  ASSOCIATION  OF 
CHICAGO — The  annual  dinner  and  meeting  of  this  old 
Association  was  held  on  the  18th  and  the  following 
new  officers  were  elected:  President — A.  T.  Flynn,  of 
Reid  Murdoch  &  Co.;  Vice-President  —  James  J. 
Finnegan,  of  Walter  A.  Frost  &  Co. 

TRADE  INDEPENDENT — The  National  Association 
of  Retail  Grocers  has  inaugurated  their  national — 
Trade  Independent — campaign  and  reports  have  it  the 
good  work  will  progress  more  rapidly  from  now  on  and 
the  entire  U.  S.  A.  covered. 

Meetings  of  retailers  held  to  date,  have  been  well 
attended  and  enthusiasm  is  growing. 

Campaign  will  include  store  tie-up  material,  news¬ 
paper  advertising  copy,  publicity  releases,  and  programs 
on  the  radio. 

LOSS  LEADER  SELLING — For  the  first  time  in  its 
history  the  Illinois  Food  Industry  is  throwing  its  full 
weight  behind  legislation  designed  to  protect  the  con¬ 
suming  public  from  the  device  of  loss  leader  selling, 
when  it  was  announced  that  plans  had  been  completed 
for  a  giant  rally  on  May  15  at  the  Chicago  Arena  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Associated  Grocery  Industries’ 
Council,  central  food  and  grocery  organization  of 
Chicago. 
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More  than  10,000  representatives  of  retailers  in  food 
and  other  fields,  wholesalers,  jobbers,  brokers,  manu¬ 
facturers,  chains  and  consumers  are  expected  to 
thunder  their  approval  at  the  huge  rally  which  will  be 
addressed  by  leading  legislators  and  retail  organization 
representatives. 

A  &  P — The  doughty  editor  of  The  Interstate  Mer¬ 
chant  had  this  to  say  in  a  recent  editorial: 

“If  the  retail  and  wholesale  grocers  of  this  country, 
do  not  do  something  immediately  to  correct  the  destruc¬ 
tive  price  cutting  practices  of  A  &  P  through  super 
markets,  their  days  in  business  are  numbered.  This  is 
an  alarming  statement  we  admit  but  no  wholesale 
grocer  can  expect  to  have  retailers  to  sell  to,  and  no 
retailers  can  meet  this  onslaught  no  matter  how  effi¬ 
cient  they  are.” 

The  Chicago  territory,  including  nearby  towns  and 
all  the  suburbs  have  suffered  badly  from  this  cut-throat 
and  low  priced  selling.  Whenever  you  talk  with  whole¬ 
sale  or  retail  grocers,  this  subject  seems  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  all. 

KNOW  YOUR  BROKER — To  insure  healthier  mar¬ 
ket  conditions,  sell  your  packings  through  an  indepen¬ 
dent  food  broker,  preferably  one  who  is  a  member  of 
the  National  Food  Brokers  Association. 

The  better  type  of  food  broker  refuses  to  sell  direct 
to  large  retail  stores,  food  marts,  institutions,  and  other 
similar  outlets.  There  are,  however,  a  few  who  are 
willing  to  deal  with  these  so-called  direct  buyers.  Such 
brokers  do  not  last  long  and  the  regular  jobbing  trade 
soon  get  wise  to  their  tactics. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  ''The  Canning  Trade” 

Movement  of  Canned  Foods  Heavier  Than  Last  Year — Some 
Items  Completely  Cleaning  Out — Asparagus  Situation  Clearing 
— Higher  Growers'  Prices  For  Green  Than  For  White — Peak 
Passed  in  Spinach  Canning — Market  Waiting  For  Entire  Pack — 
Advances  in  Peach  Prices  in  Effect — Pears  Moving  Well — 
Heavy  Movement  and  Strong  Prices  on  Fish. 

San  Francisco,  California,  April  20,  1939. 

EAVY — The  movement  of  Pacific  Coast  canned 
products  continues  at  a  rate  well  in  advance  of 
that  of  last  year  at  a  corresponding  date  and  a 
much  smaller  carry-over  is  in  prospect.  In  quite  a 
few  items  there  will  be  practically  nothing  left  in  first 
hands  by  the  time  the  new  pack  is  ready  for  the  market. 
Firmness  continues  throughout  most  of  the  list,  with 
a  few  advances  made  during  the  past  week. 

ASPARAGUS — The  situation  is  clearing  rapidly  on 
asparagus  and  opening  prices  will  doubtless  be  named 
by  some  before  this  can  get  into  print,  although  none 
have  made  an  appearance  at  this  writing.  The  strike 
of  asparagus  cutters  in  the  Stockton  district  proved 
short  lived  and  canning  is  going  ahead  with  a  complete 
absence  of  labor  trouble.  Canners  are  paying  3  Vi 
cents  for  white  asparagus,  and  4V4  cents  for  green  and 
contracting  has  become  quite  heavy  on  this  basis.  Last 
year  considerable  white  was  purchased  at  3  cents  a 
pound.  The  distributing  trade  is  urging  canners  to 


put  out  opening  lists  that  will  be  adhered  to  to  the 
letter.  Some  are  complaining  that  list  prices  in  recent 
years  have  not  meant  what  they  should,  and  that  dis¬ 
counts  have  been  far  too  numerous  and  too  varied.  If 
they  are  to  make  substantial  early  purchases  they  sug- 
guest  that  they  should  have  some  measure  of  protection 
against  discounts  offered  later  in  the  season. 

SPINACH — The  packing  of  spinach  has  passed  the 
peak  and  will  soon  be  at  an  end  in  some  of  the  districts 
producing  the  quality  pack.  Despite  the  lack  of  late 
rain,  the  crop  has  matured  in  good  shape  and  the  out¬ 
put  has  exceeded  expectations.  At  one  time  it  seemed 
unlikely  that  the  pack  would  get  over  the  million  case 
mark,  but  now  promises  to  be  well  above  a  million  and 
a  quarter  cases.  Fortunately,  there  is  a  market  in 
sight  for  all  that  can  be  put  up.  A  few  operators  are 
offering  spinach  on  the  basis  of  $1.00  a  dozen  for  No. 
2>/2S  but  most  sales  are  on  a  higher  level. 

PEACHES — Canned  cling  peach  prices  continue  firm 
in  this  market  and  on  April  15,  the  new  spot  list  of  the 
California  Canning  Peach  Association  went  into  effect. 
Advances  were  made  in  nine  items  in  the  list  of  thirty- 
six.  The  items  advanced  and  the  new  prices,  are: 
8  ounce  choice,  halves,  55  cents ;  No.  1  tall  fancy,  halves 
and  sliced,  90  cents;  No.  2V^  fancy,  halves  and  sliced, 
$1,421/2;  choice,  halves,  $1.27i/2>  and  sliced,  $1.30; 
standard,  halves,  $1.17i/2>  and  sliced,  $1,221/2.  Quite  a 
few  packers  have  revised  their  spot  peach  lists  and 
minimum  prices  have  been  stepped  up  appreciably. 

PEARS  —  Peaches  are  not  the  only  item  in  fruits 
which  are  selling  freely  and  at  firm  prices.  Also  mov¬ 
ing  well  are  pears  and  apricots,  with  the  former  get¬ 
ting  well  sold  up.  A  good  crop  of  apricots  is  in  sight, 
trees  having  bloomed  heavily  and  set  well.  Exports  of 
canned  fruits  during  February  were  much  larger  than 
in  the  corresponding  month  of  1938,  with  the  single 
exception  of  pineapple.  Especially  impressive  were 
the  gains  in  exports  of  fruits-for-salad  and  peaches. 

Tuna  opening  prices  on  canned  tuna  were  named 
recently  by  the  California  Packing  Corporation.  The 
prices  were  about  the  same  as  spot  quotations  had  been 
on  grades  other  than  Del  Monte.  Prices  on  this  brand 
were  advanced  slightly.  The  1939  opening  prices  on 
Del  Monte  brand  solid  pack  tuna  are:  14s,  $4.00;  V4s, 
$6.15,  and  Is,  $11.15.  Other  grades  are  quoted,  as 
follows:  standard  yellowfin,  V4s,  $3.65;  V4s,  $5.25,  and 
Is,  $9.50.  Standard  lightmeat,  V4s,  $3.50;  I/2S,  5.00, 
and  Is,  $9.00.  Tuna  flakes,  i/>s,  $4.25,  and  Is,  $7.50; 
solid  pack  albacore,  i/js  $6.15.  Canners  had  been  corn- 
planing  of  light  catches  of  fish,  but  an  improvement  in 
receipts  has  been  noted  of  late,  especially  of  yellowfin 
and  skipjack  tuna. 

SALMON — A  feature  of  the  canned  salmon  market  is 
the  heavy  movement  of  pinks  at  $1.10.  The  movement 
is  cutting  quite  heavily  into  stocks  and  there  promises 
to  be  little  in  first  hands  by  the  time  new  pack  is  avail¬ 
able.  The  entire  canned  salmon  list  seems  to  be  active. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  *‘The  Canning  Trade" 

Production  and  Demand  For  Shrimp  Both  Light — No  Canning — 
Oyster  Canning  Ending — Prices  Well  Maintained — Acreage  of 
Beans  Small — Crab  Meat  Production  Irregular. 

Mobile,  Alabama,  April  21, 1939. 

SHRIMP — Production  of  shrimp  in  this  section  is 
light  and  the  demand  is  even  lighter  than  produc¬ 
tion.  In  some  cases  the  dealers  don’t  get  cost 
price  on  what  they  ship. 

Large,  raw  headless  shrimp  sold  wholesale  last  week 
in  Eastern  and  Northern  markets  at  9  and  10  cents 
per  pound,  and  12  cents  was  the  top  market  price, 
which  netted  the  shippers  from  5  to  7  cents  per  pound, 
or  a  loss  to  the  shippers  of  about  3  cents  per  pound. 
Alabama  is  getting  very  few  shrimp  and  don’t  want 
any  under  present  market  conditions. 

No  canning  of  shrimp  is  going  on,  because  the  fac¬ 
tories  that  are  canning  oysters  can  not  pack  shrimp  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  factories  that  have  stopped  can¬ 
ning  oysters,  have  shut  down  altogether. 

The  movement  of  canned  shrimp  is  light  and  the 
price  is  $1.15  to  $1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

OYSTERS — The  canning  of  oysters  has  stopped  in 
Alabama,  because  the  Alabama  Oyster  Commission 
closed  the  state  reefs  on  April  15,  and  no  more  oysters 
can  be  taken  from  these  reefs,  until  next  Fall. 

The  factories  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  as  long  as  the  weather  stays  cold  and 
the  oysters  are  suitable,  but  it  will  hardly  be  beyond 
April  30,  because  we  are  having  a  good  many  warm 
days  mixed  up  with  the  cold  ones,  which  is  a  handi¬ 
cap  both  to  the  oystermen  and  the  factories.  The 
oystermen  have  to  make  lighter  and  quicker  trips, 
which  runs  up  the  cost  to  them,  and  the  canners  have 
to  handle  them  faster  and  in  less  quantity,  inasmuch 
as  they  cannot  hold  them  over  in  the  same  way  as 
when  the  weather  is  cold. 

The  movement  of  canned  oysters  is  still  holding  up 
well,  which  indicates  that  packers  must  be  disposing 
of  their  pack  all  right. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  90  cents  per  dozen 
for  five  ounce  and  $1.80  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b  factory. 

SNAP  BEANS — The  bean  crop  in  this  locality  has 
been  needing  rain,  but  we  are  having  some  now  and  it 
will  benefit  them. 

The  acreage  of  beans  planted  in  this  locality  is  small, 
and  unless  the  yield  is  extraordinary,  canning  opera¬ 
tions  will  not  last  long. 

Of  course,  if  the  produce  market  is  bad,  the  canner 
will  get  what  the  produce  market  does  not  absorb, 
which  has  been  the  case  in  other  years,  but  if  the  pro¬ 
duce  market  is  as  good  on  beans  as  it  has  been  on  cab¬ 
bage  these  last  two  months,  there  will  not  be  any 
chance  of  the  canneries  getting  any  of  the  beans 
planted  for  the  produce  market. 

The  price  of  the  new  pack  cut  stringless  beans  is 
671/4  cents  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


CRAB  MEAT — The  production  of  crab  meat  in  this 
section  has  been  somewhat  irregular,  because  we  have 
some  cold  days  and  some  warm  days,  which  interferes 
with  a  regular  supply,  due  to  the  fact  that  crabs  get 
scarce  in  cold  weather.  However,  the  supply  has  been 
sufficient  for  the  demand,  which  has  been  light. 

The  processing  of  our  native  blue  crab  meat  in  cans 
so  that  it  will  keep  without  ice,  is  progressing  right 
along,  and  it  is  expected  that  in  a  few  years  this  pack 
is  going  to  assume  large  proportions,  because  the  meat 
from  our  blue  crabs  is  far  more  delicate  and  delicious 
than  that  from  the  stone  crab,  which  is  being  imported 
from  Japan  and  Russia. 

The  price  of  fresh  crab  meat,  packed  in  ice  is  32 
cents  per  pound  for  the  flake  and  18  cents  for  the  claw, 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  point. 

• 

TEXAS  RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  MARKET 

By  “Rio  Grande” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "T\e  Canning  Trade" 

Rain  Relieves  the  Drought — Insect  Damage  Heavy  —  Few 
Canners  Expect  to  Make  a  Pack — Juice  Packing  Continues — 

Trade  Seems  To  Have  Covered  Tomato  Requirements. 

McAllen,  Texas,  April  20,  1939. 

HE  SITUATION — Whenever  it  rains  more  than 
one  inch  in  South  Texas,  it  is  called  “A  Million 
Dollar  Rain.”  And  so  it  rained  the  other  night, 
vastly  improving  the  conditions  as  noted  last  week  in 
this  column.  Regardless  of  irrigation,  crops  need 
periodic  rain,  and  this  border  country  was  experiencing 
drought. 

Tomato  plants  badly  whipped  by  heavy  winds  are 
being  materially  aided  by  this  “Million  Dollar  Rain”. 
However,  the  same  everlasting  sunshine  and  warmth 
that  beckons  the  winter  tourist  also  breeds  insect  life, 
and  warm  weather  since  January  has  given  Tomato 
worms  a  head  start.  They  are  doing  much  damage  to 
this  crop.  Neither  are  beans  faring  so  well,  and  very 
few  canners  expect  to  make  a  pack  in  the  face  of  poor 
quality,  poor  crop  stand,  and  worse,  poor  prices. 

The  F.  S.  C.  C.  purchase  continues  merrily  along, 
with  about  13  packers  qualified  to  pack  this  week,  at  a 
price  still  equivalent  to  52 V4  cents-55  cents  as  through 
commercial  channels.  This  purchase  will  continue 
another  two  weeks,  for  the  period  April  22nd-May  6th. 
No  doubt  this  extra-seasonal  juice  packing  is  teaching 
Texas  packers  that  it  is  possible  to  pack  juice  later 
then  was  once  thought  feasible.  Though  there  is  still 
a  period  when  juice  is  at  the  height  of  its  quality,  it  is 
possible,  so  it  now  appears,  to  pack  from  December 
to  almost  June,  which  may  change  tremendously  pack 
conditions,  with  controlled  production  profoundly  felt 
by  buyers,  and  other  competing  grapefruit  juicing 
sections. 

However,  at  this  writing,  though  No.  2  juice  natural 
seems  general  at  50  cents  Valley,  the  grapefruit  juice 
industry  is  still  somewhat  unorganized,  unpredictable, 
and  gullible ;  prices  still  unstable. 

TOMATO  PRICES — Most  of  the  trade  seems  to  have 
covered  their  requirements  at  the  prices  previously 
named  in  this  column. 
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CONTROL  MEASURES  FOR  CUCUMBER  AND 
CABBAGE  INSECTS 
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Ray  Hutson,  Department  of  Entomology,  Michigan  State 
College,  East  Lansing,  Michigan 

The  cucumber  beetle  is,  without  doubt,  the  greatest  insect 
difficulty  we  encounter  here  in  Michigan  on  cucumbers.  The 
adults  eat  the  leaves  of  plants  while  they  are  small,  and  later 
on  the  larvae  of  the  insects  burrow  into  the  roots.  In  addition 
to  the  fact  that  the  feeding  of  both  larvae  and  adults  is  harm¬ 
ful,  the  insect  carries  cucurbit  wilt. 

Our  best  results  in  controlling  this  insect  have  followed  the 
use  of  gypsum,  19  parts,  and  calcium  arsenate,  1  part,  applied 
with  a  shaker.  The  mixture  seems  to  be  a  little  bit  heavy  for 
use  in  the  ordinary  crank  duster  and  does  not  work  as  well. 
It  is  necessary  to  make  application  after  every  rain.  This 
sometimes  seems  to  be  a  chore,  but  the  results  in  yield  have  been 
very  satisfactory.  Some  growers  at  times  use  lime  with  the 
calcium  arsenate  but  this  practice  is  to  be  discouraged.  Lime 
seems  to  damage  the  plants  somewhat  and  where  it  is  necessary 
to  use  some  material  ether  than  gypsum,  it  is  best  to  substitute  a 
bland  material  such  as  talc  or  flour. 

From  time  to  time,  other  insects  attack  cucumber,  but  this 
one  pest  seems  to  be  pre-eminent. 

Where  it  is  necessary  to  put  a  fungicide  upon  the  cucumber 
plants,  calcium  arsenate  can  be  added  to  the  material  with 
profit.  Indications  are  that  an  increase  of  yield  on  plots  sprayed 
for  fungus  disease  over  those  sprayed  for  the  control  of  insects 
alone  is  the  common  thing. 

The  principal  insects  infesting  cabbage  in  Michigan  seem  to 
be  the  cutworm,  cabbage  maggot,  the  cabbage  worm  and  aphids. 

Cutworms  are  readily  controlled  by  spreading  poison  bran  bait 
at  the  rate  of  40  pounds  to  the  acre  over  the  land  to  be  planted 
in  cabbage.  The  best  time  to  apply  this  is  in  the  evening.  Any 
of  the  usual  formulae  for  poison  bran  bait,  using  bran,  molasses 
and  arsenic,  seem  to  work  very  well.  It  is  always  best  to  use 
some  soluble  form  of  arsenic,  such  as  white  arsenic  or  sodium 
arsenite,  in  pi’eparing  the  bait.  Lead  arsenate  does  not  work 
for  cutworm  bait.  Where  sawdust  is  available  the  addition 
of  it  to  the  bran  it  the  proportion  of  about  25  per  cent  improves 
the  mechanical  condition  of  the  bait. 

Attacks. by  cabbage  maggot  can  be  controlled  by  the  use  of 
the  corrosive  sublimate  mixture  usually  employed;  that  is,  1 
ounce  in  8  gallons  of  water,  and  applied  at  the  rate  of  about 
teacup  to  the  plant  in  the  field.  However,  in  wet  years  this 
does  not  seem  to  work  as  well  as  would  be  desired.  The  use  of 
tar  paper  discs  under  such  circumstances  is  an  alternative 
measure  that  can  be  employed  profitably.  Tar  paper  discs  can 
be  secured  at  a  very  reasonable  rate  and  one  man  can  put  them 
on  quite  rapidly.  The  use  of  tar  paper  discs  has  the  particular 
advantage  of  taking  care  of  the  situation  with  one  operation. 

In  seed  beds  where  the  maggot  is  a  problem,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  use  of  calomel  on  the  seed  seems  to  work  very 
nicely,  although  it  results  in  some  reduction  of  stand.  The 
method  of  operation  is  to  mix  the  calomel  with  about  40  per 
cent  of  some  substance  such  as  talc  or  bentonite,  which  makes 
it  flow  more  readily,  and  then  take  equal  parts  of  the  mixture 
and  of  cabbage  seed  and  agitate  them  together  in  such  a  way 
as  to  coat  each  seed. 

Cabbage  worm  can  be  controlled  with  arsenicals,  although 
with  arsenicals  the  mixture  of  19  parts  lime  and  1  part  calcium 
arsenate  works  in  most  cases,  it  seems  that  sometimes  a 
stronger  mixture  is  required.  In  that  case,  the  amount  of 
arsenate  is  doubled  and  the  mixture  becomes  9  parts  lime  and 
1  part  calcium  arsenate. 

Arsenicals  should  never  be  used  on  cauliflower. 

On  cabbage  for  the  market,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the 
use  of  rotenone  dust  or  pyrethrum  dust  offer  the  best  means  of 
control.  They  are  more  effectiye  than  the  calcium  arsenate  dust 
just  mentioned  above  and  cost  but  slightly  more.  In  addition, 
there  is  not  the  risk  of  poisoning  humans.  The  materials  used 
at  the  rate  of  25-35  pounds  to  the  acre  work  very  well  indeed 
for  cabbage  worms  when  we  are  dealing  with  the  ordonary  forms, 
that  is,  the  offspring  of  the  white  butterfly  seen  hoyering  oyer 
the  cabbage  field.  Howeyer,  occasionally,  we  haye  the  loopers. 
or  measuring  worm  type  of  caterpillar  infesting  cabbage,  and 
rotenone  does  not  seem  to  work  quite  as  well  for  these  as 
pyrethrum.  Abstract;  By  Ray  Hutson 
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A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING— The  industry’s 
Cook  Book,  Completely  reyised  1936.  The  Sixth  Edition. 
360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  -  used 
throughout  the  industry  for  correct  times,  temperature 
and  right  procedure.  Price  $10.00. 

THE  ALMANAC  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY— The 

annual  compendium  of  the  industry’s  important  reference 
data,  food  laws,  pack  statistics,  prices,  grade  specifica¬ 
tions,  cut-out  weights,  label  requiremets'and  other  neces¬ 
sary  references.  Price  $1.00. 

THE  CANNING  CLAN — Earl  Chapin  May  presents  a  vi¬ 
vid  interpretion  of  the  canning  industry’s  history,  reveal¬ 
ing  achievements  of  the  many  pioneers  whose  triumphs 
over  innumerable  difficulties  are  responsible  for  our 
great  American  Canning  Industry.  487 pages.  Price  $3.00. 

APPERTIZING  or  the  Art  of  Canning---A.  W.  Sitting’s 
exhaustive  treatise  covering  the  entire  field  of  canning, 
brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  reference  material  on 
food  manufacture  for  the  information  of  factory  owners, 
managers,  superintendents  and  students  of  the  art. 

857  pages.  Price  $7.00 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  . 

Large,  No.  2% . . 

Medium,  No.  2V^ . . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ra  cans...... 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . . 

Large,  No.  2 . . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  S4 . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . 

Green  Tips.  60/80,  2s . 

Green  Tips.  40/60,  2s................ 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  28 . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s.......... 

Green  Cuts,  28 . 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2......„ 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . — . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2.......—.. 

No.  10  . — 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2.......... 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2....... 

No.  10  . — 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2...... 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney.  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . — . 


LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green. 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . — . 

No.  2  Green  &  White. . . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Soaked . 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

2.46 

2.66 

2.60 

2.60 

2.46 

2.60 

2.50 

2.60 

2.40 

2.60 

2.40 

2.60 

2.36 

2.50 

2.40 

2.46 

2.16 

2.26 

-  -nil 

ItSIIII 

fiTtttr 

2.20 

2.26 

_ 

2.00 

2.40 

2.00 

2.10 

2.10 

2.15 

2.30 

2.50 

2.30 

2.35 

1.65 

1.75 

7.26 

1.06 

1.16 

.85 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

4.25 

5.00 

5.00 

.621/2 

.75 

.671/2 

.85 

.90 

1.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.50 

3.75 

.55 

.60 

.62% 

.70 

.75 

.80 

2.65 

2.75 

2.75 

3.35 

3.25 

3.50 

.95 

1.20 

1.10 

1.25 

1.25 

1.75 

4.50 

5.60 

4.75 

4.85 

5.25 

.80 

1.10 

1.00 

1.00 

1.20 

1.20 

4.00 

4.76 

5.25 

5.25 

.80 

.95 

.85 

.95 

4.00 

4.76 

4.50 

6.00 

.70 

.76 

.80 

.90 

3.35 

4.15 

4.00 

4.60 

.61 1/^ 

.70 

.65 

.75 

2.75 

3.25 

3.50 

1.00 

1.20 

1.05 

4.76 

1.20 

1.00 

1.16 

.60 

.67% 

.66 

2.70 

2.66 

3.25 

1.20 

1.67% 

1.35 

1.50 

1.60 

7.00 

7.60 

1.15 

1.26 

1.30 

1.10 

1.15 

1.15 

1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

5.75 

6.00 

.75 

.97% 

.95 

.90 

.90 

4.50 

4.87% 

3.75 

4.00 

.65 

.80 

.72% 

.80 

.90 

.95 

3.75 

4.25 

.67% 

.60 

.66 

— 

BEETS 

Whole.  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  10  - 

Std.  Cut.  No.  2 - - — — 

No.  2%  - 

No.  10  _ 

Fancy  Cut.  No.  2. . — . . 

No.  2% - 

Std.  siicedT  Norr.!Z!ZZ!!ZZ 


JNO.  lU 

Fancy  Sliced,  No.  2....— 
No.  10  . . - . 


.75 

1.00 

.90 

1.35 

1.20 

.90 

1.60 

2.95 

3.60 

3.26 

5.00 

.67% 

.62% 

.66 

.70 

.76 

.86 

2.70 

2.75 

.65 

.65 

.65 

.86 

.65 

.76 

3.26 

2.60 

3.00 

.70 

.80 

.90 

3.00 

3.00 

.76 

.80 

.60 

.76 

3.26 

3.60 

8.00 

8.25 

.85  .90 

1.10  _ 

3.35  . 

.95  _ 

8.60  _ _ 


CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 _ _ _  .75  . 

No.  10 _ 3.50  4.25 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2 -  .65  .75 

No.  10  . 3.00  3.25 


.62^  .65  .65  .70 

2.75  3.00  . 


PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 _ _ 66  .80 

Fancy  No.  2................_...».........  .80  1.10 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CORN — Wholegrain 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2. 
No.  10  . 


No.  10  . . . . 

Std.  No.  2  _ 

— 

No.  10  . . 

White.  Ex.  Std.  No.  2.  .. 

No.  10  _  _  _ 

Std.  No.  2  . 

No.  10  . .  > 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2_— .. 
No.  10  . 

I  ; 

i  ! 

1  I 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ _ 

No.  10  . .  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

CORN — Creamstyle 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . , 

— 

Na  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

— 

No.  10  . 

— 

No.  10  . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

. P . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

— 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

.80 

.87% 

.85 

.90 

4.60 

6.00 

4.50 

5.50 

.60 

.80 

.70 

.67% 

.75 

.60 

.65 

Tso 

.87% 

5.00 

6.25 

.72% 

.75 

.60 

.70 

.72% 

.85 

.75 

.90 

3.65 

4.25 

4.25 

6.00 

.65 

.77% 

.62% 

.70 

4.25 

3.50 

4.00 

.60 

. 

3.60 

.70 

.87% 

.70 

.90 

4.12% 

4.25 

. 

.62% 

.75 

.65 

.70 

3.25 

3.26 

4.00 

.57% 

.62% 

.60 

.65 

3.15 

3.20 

3.40 

.70 

.85 

.60 

.65 

2.50 

2.50 

2.00 

2.35 

Fey.,  No.  2 . . . . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets.  3s . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  48 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s - 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  8s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  48 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s... . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  Ss . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s........ - 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  68 . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . «... 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  68 . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  28 . . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Ss....__..„.... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is...... 

No.  2  Fix.  Std.  Alaskas,  28..„.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  88 — 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  68...... 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  l8..._ 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  28...... 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  8s _ 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  8s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  68.... . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Is........—.. 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  28— - - 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  88 . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48.... — — .. 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . . 

Soaked,  28 . — 

lOs  . — . . 

Blackeye,  28,  Soaked . . 

10s  . - 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . - 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  lo  'rDD— .'.TGiilGIGiZI 
SPINACH 

No.  2  _ — 

No.  2% _ 

No.  10  _ 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2.  Gr.  Cora,  Fv.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2.......... . —........ 


.76 

.86 

4.00 

4.60 

... 

.55 

.75 

2.75 

4.00 

1.12% 

1.25 

1.16 

1.36 

1.10 

1.40 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1.20 

1.00 

1.30 

.92% 

.96 

.95 

1.25 

1.00 

1.20 

.95 

1.00 

.80 

1.15 

1.05 

1.10 

.92% 

.90 

1.25 

1.16 

1.20 

.87% 

.90 

.80 

1.10 

.96 

1.16 

.82% 

.86 

.76 

1.10 

.90 

1.10 

.77% 

.82% 

.77% 

1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

.86 

1.00 

.90 

.77% 

.95 

i.i'o 

1.15 

.86 

.77% 

1.00 

.80 

1.10 

.67% 

.70 

.80 

.76 

.95 

6.00 

6.76 

... 

6.00 

6.26 

4.76 

6.00 

4.26 

4.76 

4.60 

4.76 

4.26 

3.50 

4.76 

4.26 

4.60 

1.30 

1.26 

1.40 

1.40 

1.60 

1.25 

1.60 

1.16 

1.30 

1.45 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

1.15 

1.06 

1.25 

1.26 

1.30 

.85 

.85 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

.77% 

.80 

.75 

.80 

1.10 

1.20 

.72% 

.85 

.76 

.90 

.96 

1.10 

1.00 

1.05 

6.26 

6.00 

6.25 

6.60 

6.60 

■iiiiii 

4.00 

4.00 

6.50 

.70 

.75 

.75 

1.00 

.67% 

.70 

.70 

.77% 

.90 

1.00 

.65 

.67% 

.65 

.67% 

.85 

.90 

.62% 

.65 

.80 

.90 

6.00 

4.00 

4.60 

6.00 

. 

.... 

3.30 

3.76 

3.50 

4.00 

4.60 

4.76 

3.15 

3.50 

3.25 

4.00 

4.26 

4.50 

4.00 

4.50 

.65 

.65 

.90 

.95 

.42% 

.60 

.60 

.67% 

.60 

2.00 

2.50 

3.60 

.67% 

.66 

. 

. 

2.70 

— 

— 

— 

.80 

.66 

.70 

.85 

1.00 

.80 

.86 

3.60 

— 

^40 

2.60 

.55 

.62% 

.65 

.62% 

.70 

.65 

.76 

.80 

3.15 

3.36 

2.75 

3!25 

T26 

ilio 

.70 

.77% 

.60 

.70 

.85 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

.80 

.95 

1.00 

1.35 

3.00 

3.35 

2.75 

3.25 

3.60 

4.20 

.76 

.86 

.90 

1.10 

_ 

_ _ 

_ 

.96 

—  ..ss 

.-.a- 

•a—.. 

.aasaa. 

1.06  1.20 
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75  3.00 

76  . 

97%  1.10 


Eastern 
Low  High 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 67%  .70 

No.  2%  . 82%  .87% 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  .  2.75  3.00 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 76  . 

No.  2%  . 97%  1.10 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  .  3.26  3.60 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 90  . 

No.  2%  .  1.20  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 75  .80 

No.  2%  . 92%  1.25 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  2.90  3.50 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


.67%  .80 

.95  1.10 


TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

No.  10  . 


TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

No.  303 . 


TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 


Canned  Fruits 


No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.. 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

No.  10  _ 

No.  2  Std. . 

No.  10  . 


APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy— . 

No.  2%,  Choice . . 

No.  2%,  Std . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  OE.  . 

No.  2  . — . 

No.  6  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 


.80  .90 

2.25  2.45 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . . — 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  - - - 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2%.. 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10,  Water..„.......... 

No.  10,  Syrup — — .... 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P. . 


PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . — 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2%— . . 

No.  10,  Fancy . . 

PeeM,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  _ 

Std.,  No.  2 . — 

No.  2%  . . . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 — _ 

Shr^ded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10....„.... 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . — . . . . . 

No.  211  . — .... 

No.  2  . . 

No.  2%  . . 

46  oz . . 

No.  10  _ _ 


.50  .55 

1.00  1.05 


.76 

1.00 

1.20 

1.60 

1.20 

1.60 

Solid  Pack 

1.06 

1.26 

1.10 

1.35 

.92% 

1.25 

.96 

1.27% 

.45 

.47% 

3.90 

.76 

4.00 

.37% 

.42% 

.40 

.42% 

With  puree 
.60  .62% 

.59 

.67% 

.62% 

.67% 

.65 

.65 

.85 

.95 

.85 

.90 

.80 

.85 

.92% 

1.00 

.97% 

2.70 

3.10 

2.70 

3.00 

2.75 

2.80 

.40 

.40 

3.00 

3.00 

3.60 

3.00 

3.25 

.37% 

.36 

.40 

.62% 

2.75 

2.50 

2.75 

2.76 

2.80 

.40 

.45 

.40 

.50 

.56 

.60 

.75 

2.75 

3.00 

3.00 

3.26 

2.75 

2.85 

.75 

.65 

.67% 

.95 

.85 

.90 

3.50 

3.75 

2.90 

3.00 

2.36 

2.90 

3.00 

2.66 

2.90 

3.25 

3.15 

3.25 

.70 

.80 

.70  . 

3.00 

3.26 

3.36  . 

1.65  1.70 

1.35  1.50 

1.22%  1.25 


1.70 

1.75 

1.65 

1.60 

1.37% 

1.40 

3.26 

3.60 

6.60 

6.76 

3.26 

3.60 

1.42% 

1.45 

1.27% 

1.40 

1.17% 

1.22)/ 

.77% 

.80 

1.07V-. 

1.10 

4.50 

4.75 

4.00 

4.35 

1.60 

1.80 

1.40 

1.65 

6.85 

6.10 

Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10  . 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water.... 
No.  2,  Preserved.... 
No.  2,  Syrup . 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.10  2.25 

7.36  7.60 


BLUEBERRIES 


1.45  1.60 

5.50  6.00 


Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.07%  1.10 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2..„ . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.10  1.20 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 _ — ..  6.35  6.60 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . .  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . — ..  . 

Std.,  No.  2% . .  . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 


1.16  1.20 
6.25  5.50 


RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2.. _ . 

No.  10  . —  7.26  7.60 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . .  . 

No.  10  . —  7.26  7.60 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2....................  1.76  . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . ..—  . 

No.  2  . — . .  . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . . . 

No.  2  . .  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10 . 


1.45  1.50 

6.00  . 


6.00  _ 

1.40  1.60 


1.35 

1.36 

6.00 

2.10 

2.15 

1.95 

2.10 

1.80 

1.86 

1.60 

1.66 

7.00 

1.65 

7.00 

2.10 

Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz.  . .  .70 

No.  2,  19  oz. . . .  1.26 

No.  2,  17  oz . .  1.12% 


LOBSTER 

FUts,  1  lb . . .  6.60  6.60 

%  lb . . — .  8.26  3.26 

%  lb .  1.96  1.96 


Std.,  4  oz. . .96  1.05 

5  oz.  . 1.00  . 

8  oz.  . .  1.80  2.10 

10  oz . .  1.90  2.20 

Selects,  6  oz.......— . 


Southern  Northwest  Selects 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . — 

Flat,  No.  % . . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  - 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . — 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . — .... 

No.  %  . . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Medium,  Red,  Tsill . 


No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium.. 
No.  1,  Large. . 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key . 

%  Oil,  Keyless . . . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton. . — . 

%  Oil,  Carton . ..—  . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . . . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24's _  . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s................  . 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 


Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’b............. 

%•  . . 

y4S  . . 

Light  Meat,  Is............— 


1.16  1.26 
1.60  1.76 


1.95  2.05 

1.65  1.65 

1.65  1.80 

_  2.26 

1.26  1.30 

1.10  1.10 


1.80  1.90 

.96  1.05 


1.70  1.70 

3.25  3.30 


9.60  11.00 

5.26  6.60 

3.65  4.20 

9.00  10.60 

6.00  6.25 

3.60  3.85 
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the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 


Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mats. 

ADJUSTERS  for  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


AGITATORS 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BEAN  SNIPPER.  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BELTS.  Cloth.  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Globe  Woven  Belting  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopesfon,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning.  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  industry. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated 
Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

BURNERS.  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Caimery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Globe  Woven  Belting  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SaKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

^isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A,  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc,,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DEXTROSE,  Sugar. 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS.  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermaticallT 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FILUNG  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mirs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 
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INSURANCE,  C«nn*n. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Chicago. 

Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

lACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoo^ston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAILS,  Rubber. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-^ott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Lan^eth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Slnclair-^ott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINER  FEEDERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


SEED  TREATMENT. 

Bayer  Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Rohm  &  Haas  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cai. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pols  and  Brushes,  Brass 
•  Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corroration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SUGAR. 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayara  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO  FILLER 

also  For  Cut  Strins  Beans 


JUICE 

ADJUSTMENT 


#  For  Filing  Whole  Tomatoes. 

#  Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

#  Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

0  Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

0  Compression  adjustment. 

%  Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 

Prices  on  request. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE  ^ 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


SOMETHING 


'S 


Lx 

SOMETHINe  TO 


<nnma 


OF  ALL  THIS... 


IN  0Wdf 


PROFITS  for  Packs  .  .  .  PERFECT  Packs  .  .  .  completed  day  by  day, 
as  the  crops  come  in.  ^  PLOW  WELL  for  crops . .  •  CHOOSE  WELL  for 
CANS  and  SERVICE  • . .  technical,  mechanical  and  ever-ready. 


it 


NATIONAL 


ii 


scans; 


CANS  and  SERVICE 


NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  McKEESPORT  TIN  PLATE  CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  110  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Sale.  Oliices  and  Plants  a  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  BALTIMORE  •  MASPETH,  N.  Y  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DETROIT  •  HAMILTON,  OHIO 


